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Meeting of the Executive Committee 
President E. K. TuRNER, Presiding 


TuursDAY, 2:00 p.m., Batt Room 1, Sarnt CHARLES HOTEL 
President E. K. TuRNER, Presiding 


Graves THompson, Hampden-Sidney College, “Ovid’s Ars Amatoria as a 
Book of Morals.” 
Eva May Newnav, College of Wooster, “Homeric Wild Life.” 
WituraM H. Writs, Yale University, “Greek Lyric Meters in Horace and 
Catullus.” 
Katuryn HANKINS, Lindenwood College, ‘‘Vergil to College Freshmen.” 
James C. Bass, S. J., Spring Hill College, “Jacob Balde, the German Horace.” 
E. L. Jonnson, Vanderbilt University, “The Modified Oath of the Greeks.” 
Tuurspay, 4:30 P. M. Partor A, Saint CHARLES HOTEL 
Meeting of State Vice-Presidents 
Secretary, Frep S. DunuaM, Presiding 


TuurspAy, 6:30 p.m., BALL Room 2, Saint CHARLES HOTEL 
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Addresses of Welcome: 
REVEREND Percy A. Roy, S.J., President of Loyola University. 
LYLE SAXON. 


Response: 
ALFRED P. DorjauN, Northwestern University. 


GrorGE LANG, University of Alabama, “The Classical Mind and War.” 

W. A. OLpFATHER, University of Illinois, “If There Be Any Virtue, Etc.” 

E. K. Turner, Emory University, “Hercules Caused Quite a Fuss.” 

Latin songs will be sung under the leadership of W. J. BattLe, ALFRED 
HAMILTON, and W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Frmay, 7:30 a.m., SAINT CHARLES HOTEL 


Members of the Committee on the Present Status of the Classics will 
meet for breakfast and discussion. 


Fripay, 9:00 a.M., BALL Room 1, Saint CHARLES HOTEL 
W. J. BattLe, University of Texas, Presiding 


Wiiram C. KorrMacuer, St. Louis University, Claim of the Classics 
in These Our Days.” 

Wa ter R. AGarp, University of Wisconsin, “Problems of Greek Democ- 
racy.” 

Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, “Antonio Minor.” 

W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, “Union Now.” 

Louis E. Lorp, Oberlin College, “Hera Comes to Alabama.” (Illustrated) 

C. E. Boyp, Emory University, ‘“‘Greek Artistry.” 


Fripay, 12:15 p.m., BROUSSARD’s RESTAURANT, 819 Conti Street 
Subscription Luncheon ($1.00) 
CLypDE PHarR, Vanderbilt University, Presiding 


Words of Welcome, Rocer P. McCurcueon, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Tulane University. 

Greetings from the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, Mosrs 
Hapas, President. 

Response, GERTRUDE E. Situ, University of Chicago. 
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Fray, 2:00 p.m., Dixon HALL, NEwcoms COLLEGE, 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Cuar.es E. Peabody College, Presiding 
RurtH CARROL, Newberry College, “Lo! the Poor Freshman.” 
GrorGE CurRRIE, Millsaps College, “An Epigram a Day.” 
Moses Hapas, Columbia University, “Religion of Plutarch.” 
NADINE WEBB OVERALL, Murray Teachers College, “Nature Notes from 


the Odyssey and Beowulf.” 
Cartes C. Mrerow, Carlton College, ““Germanicus Caesar Imperator.” 


Fripay, 4:30 P.m., PATIO OF THE HOWARD-TILTON 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY, TULANE UNIVERSITY 
The Association will be the guests of Tulane University for tea. 


Fripay, 7:30 p.m., BALL Room 1, Sarnt CHARLES HOTEL 
DorranceE S. WHITE, University of Iowa, Presiding 


Dorotuy M. BELL, President of Bradford Junior College, ““Classical Mythol- 
ogy and Modern Art.” (Illustrated) ’ 

Freperick L. SANTEE, Kenyon College, “Structure and Texture of Latin 
Poetry.” 

MaBet WuiteEsivE, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, “A Greek Play.” 
(Illustrated) 

ALFRED P. HAmILton, Millsaps College, ‘““The Totalitarian State and Vergil.” 

W. E. Gwarkrn, Jr., University of Missouri, “A Cross-Eyed Roman.” 

R. B. SteEtEe, Vanderbilt University, ‘“Ararisms in English and Latin Pro- 
nunciations and Spelling.” 


SATURDAY, 7:30 a.m., CHARLES HOTEL 
Phi Beta Kappa Breakfast 


SATURDAY, 9:00 a.m., BALL Room 1, Sarnt CHARLES HOTEL 
Dororuy M. BELL, President of Bradford Junior College, Presiding 


D. M. Key, Birmingham-Southern College, ““High-School Latin and Success 
in College.” 

FRANCES ANN CRAGHEAD, Duke University, “Some Criminal Trials in 54 
B.C.” 

BruNo MEINEKE, University of Michigan, “Medical Conceptions of Roman 
Laymen.” 
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CuHaRLEs E. Littte, George Peabody College for Teachers, “Quintilian’s 
Appreciation of Poetry.” 


Business Session, E. K. Turner, President, presiding. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Various walking tours in the French Quarter and bus rides to more distant 
parts of New Orleans are being planned. Details will be available at the reg- 
istration desk on Thursday and Friday. Members of the Association who 
are interested in any of these tours should sign for them not later than Friday 


evening. 
INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be in the Saint Charles Hotel, 211 Saint Charles Street. 
The registration desk will be on the mezzanine floor. Two parlors adjacent 
to the registration desk are being reserved for the use of the Association. 
Ball Rooms 1 and 2, which will be used for meetings and for the banquet re- 
spectively, are also on the mezzanine. 


Horet Rates. Room rates at the Saint Charles Hotel are as follows: single, 
$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00; double, $5.00 and $6.00; double with twin beds, 
$5.00, $6.00, and $7.00. All rooms with bath. 


Minimum rates for rooms with bath at other hotels are as follows: 


Bienville Hotel, 1040 Saint Charles Avenue: single, $2.50; double, $3.50; 
double with twin beds, $4.50. 

Hotel De Soto, 420 Baronne Street: single, $2.50; double, $3.50; double 
with twin beds, $4.00. 

Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal Street: single $3.00; double, $4.00; double with twin 
beds, $4.50. 

Hotel Monteleone, 214 Royal Street: single $3.50; double, $5.00; double with 
twin beds, $6.00. 

Hotel New Orleans, 1300 Canal Street: single, $3.00; double, $4.00; double 
with twin beds, $5.00. 

Roosevelt Hotel, 123 Baronne Street: single, $4.00; double, $5.50; double 
with twin beds, $7.00. 


The De Soto, Monteleone, and Roosevelt are within four blocks of the 
Saint Charles. The other hotels are eight to ten blocks distant. For reserva- 
tions members of the Association should communicate directly with the hotels. 


Loyola University and Tulane University are both situated on Saint 
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Charles Avenue (which is a continuation of Saint Charles Street) a little more 
than four miles from the Saint Charles Hotel. Special busses will be available 
for the trip from Broussard’s Restaurant to the Tulane Campus on Friday 
afternoon. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, Chairman 

May A. Allen, H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University 
Robert M. Brooks, S.J., Loyola University 

Laura Discon, Fortier High School 

Beatrice Field, Tulane University 

Laura L. McFetridge, Louise S. McGehee School 

Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane University 

Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University 

Brother Roger, S.C., Saint Aloysius College 

Mary A. Sollman, H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University 
Dorothy Schultze Stafford, Louisiana State University 

Mary F. Tenney, H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University 
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THE COMING YEARS! 


By NEtson GLENN McCRrEA 
Columbia University 


As we meet tonight to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of our 
corporate life, there hovers over and around us the ever-deepening 
shadow of a Titanic and murderous assault upon the great tradi- 
tion of three thousand years in which we who believe in the abiding 
value of our classical heritage live and move and have our being. 
As Mackail says in the closing paragraph of his Latin Literature, 

In Greece men first learned to be human: under Rome mankind first learned 
to be civilized. Law, government, citizenship, are all the creations of the 
Latin race. At a thousand points we still draw directly from the Roman 
sources, 


Today, for the moment at least, revolution has displaced evolu- 
tion; and this revolution, if successful, will impose on the world by 
the mailed fist a philosophy of human life which is the complete 
negation of our American dream, and which will enthrone a control 
over thought, conscience, and action so absolute as to compel our 
studies of Greek and Roman civilization and literature to become 
mere academic exercises, powerless to affect behavior in daily life 
and social intercourse. 

Facing such a calamitous possibility, and considering what con- 
tribution we classicists can make to the forces of public opinion 
that are now at last rallying to destroy it, I beg the privilege of 
presenting two fundamental concepts, embodying the veritable 
life-principle of the classical spirit, which I cannot but think we 
ought to incarnate in our own lives and to make regnant and dy- 
namic in the daily atmosphere of our classrooms. As I must use 
the flying minutes economically, I may be forced at times to 


1 An address delivered at the dinner of the New York Classical Club, June 8, 1940, 
to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Club. 
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employ phrases that savor of dogmatism. Please, then, bear in 
mind that I regard dogmatism as the deadly foe of the classical 
spirit; and that I am thus incapable of being dogmatic. 

Let me plunge at once in medias res. We derive ultimately from 
Greece—from Athens, however, not from Sparta. I find my two 
concepts phrased admirably by Plato? when he urges: “Let us 
follow the argument whithersoever it leads,” and by Aristotle® 
when he declares: “Those who would rightly judge the truth must 
be arbitrators, not litigants.” In these statements there are implic- 
it, as the future oak is implicit in the acorn, two precious ideas: 


(1) The tireless search for the objective fact, pursued with that 
intelligence which Professor George Santayana in his fine 
discourse on Lucretius (Three Philosophical Poets, 20) de- 
fines as “‘quickness of perception in seeing things as they 
are.” Though the three writers do not expressly say so, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Santayana all rigidly exclude what we 
mean by “wishful thinking.” If we are honest seekers after 
truth, we cannot allow the search to be colored by any of 
those personal likes and dislikes which are normally charac- 
teristic of human nature. These likes and dislikes, however 
strong, may properly come into play only in making the 
practical decisions which should follow, not precede, the 
exact determination of what is really true. 

(2) A deep-rooted distrust of the inclination, almost instinctive 
in human nature when not severely self-disciplined, to re- 
gard one’s own convictions, especially when thoughtfully 
and conscientiously reached, as identical with the objective 
facts as these are known by an omniscient Deity. 


I beg you to note at once that both of these concepts are necessarily 
controlling in all work done today in the fields of the natural and 
exact sciences. I should like to urge with the greatest earnestness 
that we take counsel of our colleagues in those fields. 

Let me now enlarge upon the significance of these two ideas, 
taken in reverse order, partly by apposite quotations, partly by 
comment of my own. 


Laws 667A; Republic m, 394p. De Caelo 1, 
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For the sake of clarity I shall begin by re-stating the second idea. 
In our search for the objective fact we are to be arbitrators, not 
litigants; we are to follow the argument rigorously, however much 
we may dislike its trend, if the evidence adduced is adequate; and 
we are not to follow it, however confirmatory it may be of our per- 
sonal desires, unless we are sure that it is objectively cogent, in the 
precise sense of objectivity in which coffee is unalterably coffee and 
not milk or lemonade. This attitude of mind is the hallmark of 
the scientific investigator. The validity of a scientific conclusion, 
as distinguished from a mere opinion, depends upon the elimina- 
tion of the subjective element. In our passion for émuarjun we must 
always distrust and fear 6ééa. Of no individual mind is it true that 
its intellectual possibilities are coterminous with the possibilities 
of truth itself; and none of us has any means of determining in 
advance whether this or that cherished personal conviction may 
or may not be proved unsound by further experience in the future. 
To cite a famous instance—Saul, who became St. Paul, learned this 
fact on the road to Damascus. 

Are the workers in the fields of the natural and exact sciences 
more congenitally impersonal than we who deal with literature and 
history? Not at all. At the recent symposium of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, said at one point in his address (as reported 
in the New York Times of Saturday, May 18, 1940): 


Morality in physics and chemistry, I am intimating, is to some extent forced. 
The scientist is naturally as human in his irrationality as others. But survival 
requires a kind of honesty. The amoral experimenter poisons himself, or blows 
himself up. If only a false economic doctrine, while still prenatal, would also 
electrocute its progenitor! Or an educational schism backfire during fabrica- 
tion and reduce its advocate to impotent illiteracy and confusion! 


In agreement with Dr. Shapley, we may note that workers in the 
fields of the natural sciences enjoy an enormous advantage over 
those who are concerned with the fortunes of the genus homo. The 
inquiry into Nature’s processes is a quest for laws that are com- 
pletely beyond man’s control. The investigator cannot, without 
imperiling his professional reputation, allow any personal prefer- 
ence to influence the ruthless austerity of the inquiry or of the 
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formulation of its results. The spirit of natural science rigidly ex- 
cludes all yielding to the temptation to be subjective. Mankind, 
however, is inherently a variable quantity. In human affairs there 
is discoverable no reign of immutable laws, wholly beyond the con- 
trol of men and women, laws that must, in the end, be accepted by 
mind gua mind. Here, then, there is an almost irresistible invitation 
to be subjective, to accept as probably, or even unquestionably, 
sound one’s own personal convictions, especially when these are 
the outcome of long and careful study. May I raise and leave with 
you for future reflection a somewhat cynical question. Is it, per- 
haps, unfortunately true that many actions, defended as caused by 
devotion to convictions, are in reality simply disguised forms of 
self-expression, ultimately indistinguishable from the very primi- 
tive desire to enjoy having one’s own way? It is obvious that be- 
havior of this kind, whether organized by reformers in social 
groups or casual in the activities of individuals, has no scientific 
worth whatever. It is merely on the level of children in the nurs- 
ery, nice children, no doubt, but still children. I must admit that 
for many years I have been distressed by the growing suspicion 
that this hypothesis is probably sound, and that it explains the 
choice of policies by conscientious human beings in an indefinitely 
large number of puzzling instances. 

Let us pursue our inquiry a little farther. Is this subjection to the 
tyranny of personal likes and dislikes congenital? In Shakespeare’s 
comedy, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Lucetta, asked by her 
mistress Julia why she thinks Proteus the best of all the suitors, 
declares: 

I have no other but a woman’s reason; 

I think him so because I think him so. 
Ultimately, in my judgment, the woman’s reason is also the man’s 
reason. For if, in response to a sequence of questions, there be 
offered for holding any given opinion reason A, and then for the 
cogency of reason A, reason B, and then for the cogency of reason 
B, reason C, and so on, it will be found, when the sequence ends, 
that the ultimate reason derives its force from temperamental 
attitudes. Since the adequacy of compelling reasons differs with 
different minds, at each step in the sequence a new question is both 
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possible and desirable. But coercive attachments are already there, 
subconsciously determining the man’s choice of ends and means, 
however much he may deceive himself by thinking that his argu- 
mentation comes first and is then followed by his warm support 
of the results. This is the normal procedure in every phase of life 
in which the emotional nature is deeply stirred. We gain our knowl- 
edge of external facts through the senses and the reasoning faculty; 
but the values which we attach to these facts come from within and 
are due to personal likes and dislikes. In the Preface to his fascinat- 
ing book, Types of Ethical Theory, James Martineau makes the 
following statement: 

Intellectual pride and self-ignorance alone can blind us to the fact that sys- 
tems of philosophical opinion grow from the mind’s instinctive effort to unify 
by sufficient reasons, and justify by intelligible pleas, its deepest affections 
and admirations. 

This penetrating analysis of the real situation is applicable not 
merely to systems of philosophy, but to all the thinking of ardent 
and creative souls—even those of educators. 

Dr. Shapley, whom I quoted a moment ago, graciously admitted 
—he could not well do otherwise—that scientists are naturally as 
irrational as other human beings. Scientists, however, are protected 
by the concrete character of the materials whose behavior they are 
studying, while our data afford us no such defense. What shall we 
say of the historian, whose aid is so indispensable for our studies? 
In a brilliant volume, The Gateway to History, Professor Allan 
Nevins, author of two biographies that won Pulitzer awards, 
declares: 

Impartial annalists and monograph-writers we may have; but the impartial 
historian, using the noun in its highest signification, does not exist. . . . The 
only completely unbiased historian is one whose works are not on the shelves 


of libraries—the Recording Angel; and doubtless he has convictions which to 
Satan, as Mark Twain irreverently suggested, would seem prejudices (p. 42). 


In this connection, Professor Nevins points out that “Facts cannot 
be selected without some personal conviction as to what is truth and 
cannot be arranged without the same conviction—and this convic- 
tion is a bias.” Basic in each human being are attitudes of mind, 
the natural outgrowth of the diverse factors that make that human 
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being definitely himself and not someone else. Then, as Professor 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch (in an illuminating series of articles, now 
six in number, published at intervals in the Political Science Quar- 
terly under the title “Approaches to History’’) shows with a wealth 
of detail: “different attitudes produce different patterns of think- 
ing, different types of understanding, different emotional reactions”’ 
(March, 1936, p. 118). That all human beings are thus different is 
patent, and as Professor Simkhovitch says in another of these 
articles (March, 1933, p. 23), “these individuals differ from one 
another throughout as do their fingerprints. ... It is certainly 
easier to understand a mass movement than an isolated individual, 
but it will not hurt our understanding to appreciate the fact that 
what we have in common is that all of us are different and unique.” 

For further exegesis of the second fundamental idea with which 
I am concerned this evening, there is available abundant material. 
Time, however, does not permit its present use. Let me turn, now, 
to my first idea, premising that all that has been said about the 
second illuminates the first also. These two ideas are not, in fact, 
independent. They are rather two different facets or aspects of 
one single attitude of mind, namely, the aspiration to realize 
through intelligence the possibilities of rational living in this world 
of ours, as it is actually constituted, instead of remaining forever 
imprisoned, and therefore fettered, in a man-made world whose 
architects are our own ignorance and folly. Let me cite again the 
best terse definition of intelligence that I know, Professor Santa- 
yana’s remark that “‘intelligence is quickness of perception in seeing 
things as they are.” Is it a simple and easy matter to achieve 
intelligence as thus defined? On the contrary, such an attempt 
bristles with difficulties. Whether we read sober history or imagina- 
tive fiction, whether we scrutinize the behavior of our fellow-beings 
or analyze our own mental and emotional processes, we shall find 
overwhelming evidence that only a small minority of mankind can 
normally “‘see things as they are.” The great majority act as they 
do because, as Caesar acutely observes in his Commentaries on the 
Gallic War,* human beings are predisposed to believe in the truth 
of that which they desire to be true,” and instinctively clothe and 

* B.G. m1, 18: quod fere libenter homines id quod volunt credunt. 
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disguise the real objective facts in the colors of their own personal 
likes and dislikes. 

In a finely conceived article entitled Education for a Classless 
Society, published in the Aélantic Monthly for May of the current 
year (19409), President Conant of Harvard University discusses the 
Jeffersonian tradition in its relation to our own times in America. 
He notes that its three fundamentals are freedom of the mind, 
social mobility through education, universal schooling; that its 
whole social philosophy was dominated by the doctrine of the 
maximum independence of the individual, the minimum of social 
control by organized society. He warns that reformers must ex- 
amine every action lest they end by placing in power the greatest 
tyrant of all—organized society. He looks forward to a renaissance 
of this tradition, and considers the changes through which it may 
again become an ideal vitally affecting American life. We classicists 
have at our command, implicit in rich abundance in the material 
with which we deal, two most potent concepts for the realization 
of the Jeffersonian dream. These are, on the one hand, the concept 
of unlimited freedom of inquiry in the world of investigation and 
reflection, quite isolated from any consideration of possible result- 
ant action in human society; on the other hand, the concept of the 
inestimable value of an orderly evolutionary advance as opposed to 
a destructive revolutionary advance in the better organization of 
this human society. This orderly advance can be made steadily 
feasible only by an ungrudging recognition of the fact that in the 
future as in the past, while still there lives, as Wordsworth puts it, 
“man’s unconquerable mind,”’ human beings equally competent, 
equally sincere, equally high-minded, will answer the same ques- 
tion not only in different ways, but even in antagonistic ways. 
Prerequisite to the mutual understanding and co-operation upon 
which a gradual evolutionary advance in human welfare depends 
is the frank admission that the unquestioned sincerity of a man’s 
personal conviction affords no guarantee whatever that a course of 
action proposed by him is sound and wise. As Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, with profound insight, declares in his book entitled The 
Phantom Public, an arresting study of the limited effectiveness of 
public opinion: 
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It will require more than a good conscience to govern modern society, for 
conscience is no guide in situations where the essence of the difficulty is to 
find a guide for the conscience. . . . For effective virtue, as Socrates pointed 
out long ago, is knowledge; and a code of the right and the wrong must wait 
upon a perception of the true and the false (pp. 27 f.). 


If we reflect upon Mr. Lippmann’s conception of the weakness of 
conscience without accurate knowledge, two important differences 
suggest themselves. The world of conscience can very easily be a 
small world; the world of knowledge cannot properly be anything 
but a large world. The world of conscience may very easily be 
wholly concerned with one’s own idea of truth and right; the world 
of knowledge is necessarily no less concerned with the ideas of 
truth and right held by others than with our own personal defini- 
tion. 

Two more quotations, both from one source, with a comment 
upon them of my own, and I have finished. The beloved scholar 
who has just passed from our midst at Columbia into the unseen 
world, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian Professor of Philos- 
ophy, said in a superb essay entitled The Enterprise of Learning, 
printed in the Columbia University Quarterly for June, 1912, p. 251: 

Having gone to school to Greek and Roman learning for centuries, we 


should like to surpass it by far, excelling its products, which we have often 
done, and rivalling its spirit, which we have never done. 


Later, in the same essay (p. 254) come these provocative words: 


The historian can point out that never, since the time of the ancient 
Greeks, has there been a people who as a people accepted without question 
the ideals of intelligence. He can show how modern culture has been the do- 
mestication of classical culture, how Western Europe did not possess the 
scientific spirit as a native endowment, but borrowed it, or acquired it, from 
antiquity. He can tell us how, in our educational policies we have sought 
inspiration and guidance from the achievements of Greek and Roman learn- 
ing, but have never made habitually our own the natural sources from 
which the Greeks drew for themselves, or the rational spirit which kindled 
their imagination. While giving the highest praise to modern scientists for 
their achievements he will still insist that “few, very few, have entered into 
the spirit of science.” In short, he can clearly indicate that modern civiliza- 
tion has never been characteristically and habitually a rational civilization. 


Let us, then, as classicists and members of the New York Classi- 
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cal Club, devoted champion of our faith, let us, I say, prize this 
“rational spirit,’ of which Professor Woodbridge was so much 
enamoured, as our pearl of great price. Let us teach in the belief 
that the imparting of sound information about the languages, the 
literatures, and the history of Greece and Rome finds its supreme 
value in the fact that it is the medium through which we may en- 
rich and transform the lives of our pupils, as we have endeavored to 
enrich and transform our own lives, by the infusion of “‘the ra- 
tional spirit of Greek and Roman learning.” 


THE PARADOX OF GALLO-ROMAN RELATIONS 


By Norman J. DEWrr1t 
Washington University 


The paradox with which this paper is concerned may be stated 
first as a general proposition: two nations may be enemies of long 
standing while their citizens, as individuals, get along very well 
with one another. The converse of the proposition is that two 
nations may be friends and allies—let us say at the opposite ends 
of an axis—while privately their citizens seldom meet without con- 
ducting themselves in a manner that ultimately requires the inter- 
vention of the police. 

This general statement of the paradox has its particular applica- 
tion in ancient as well as in modern times. An obvious ancient ap- 
plication is the subject of this paper. 

Gauls were traditional enemies of Rome. From the black days of 
the Allia until well on into the second century B.c. Rome never 
felt quite secure in the face of the Gallic threat from northern Italy. 
Fear manifests itself in various indirect ways, and one of these is 
disparagement and distrust of the persons or things feared. Thus 
the Romans developed a mass prejudice against Gauls, which, as 
in the case of most emotional reactions, was largely irrational. 

The student of this mass prejudice against the Gauls will find 
his best material in connection with the trial of Fonteius, governor 
of the southern Gallic province during the campaigns against 
Sértorius in Spain. There is no doubt that his term of office in Gaul 
had been very successful, at least so far as his private fiscus was 
concerned. At the instance of his Gallic victims he was prosecuted 
later on in Rome for the usual forms of graft and extortion. No 
Romans testified against him, but the Gallic witnesses were em- 
barrassingly specific. 

Fonteius was fortunate, however, in being represented by able 
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counsel, namely, Marcus Tullius Cicero. The defendant had a bad 
case, and since there was only one thing a good lawyer could do 
under the circumstances, Cicero did it. He attacked the witnesses. 
This was easy because the witnesses were Gauls. Their confidence 
and their positive statements on the witness stand did not mean 
that they were telling the truth, far from it; all this was character- 
istic Gallic effrontery. Cicero as much as said that Indutiomarus, 
the chief Gallic complainant, had personally sacked Delphi three 
centuries before, to say nothing of Rome; he and the other Gauls 
were without honor, without religion, and, of course, without re- 
spect for the laws of gods or of men. 

Cicero was also at some pains to point out that Fonteius had a 
mother, as though the fact that Fonteius was not an orphan was 
proof of his innocence. Even more significant was the fact that 
Fonteius had a sister, and she was a Vestal Virgin. (At this point 
Fonteius quite properly recognized his cue; he broke down and be- 
gan to weep for the benefit of the jury.) Were these barbarous 
Gauls, strutting about and muttering threats in the very Forum 
and in the shadow of the temples of the immortal gods, to be al- 
lowed to tear Fonteius from the embrace of his dear old mother 
and his good pure sister? A jury being a jury, the answer was “‘No.” 

Yet this popular prejudice against the Gauls to which Cicero 
resorted so successfully had curiously little effect when it came to 
individual Romans and Gauls. The explanation may lie in the fact 
that fear, while it may generate prejudices, may also be allied to 
respect. In spite of thrusts at the instability and weakness of the 
Gauls, no Roman general ever dared underestimate the Gaul as an 
enemy. And taking the evidence as a whole, there is no doubt that 
the Romans did respect the Gauls when they became personally 
acquainted with them. There was no patronizing diminutive re- 
served for the Gauls such as the Greeks found in the term Graeculi. 
There was no bitter equivalent to Punica fides—“the word of a 
Carthaginian.” Strabo,! quoting from an earlier writer, spoke of 
the simplicity and straightforwardness of the Gauls, and of their 
quick resentment of injustice. Roman officials must have found in 

1 Strabo rv, 4, 2. Cf. Bell. Afr. 73, 2: Gallos homines apertos . . . qui per virtutem 
dimicare consuerunt. 
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Gaul a refreshing contrast to the Hellenistic East, where the arts 
of flattery and prostration had long been highly developed. 

Even Caesar, whom one might expect to disparage the Gauls by 
way of strengthening his own case, obviously thought well of them. 
He seldom referred to the more civilized inhabitants of central 
Gaul as barbari and then only in moments of exasperation. Here, 
as elsewhere when he shows some such impatience, he was obvi- 
ously annoyed at their reluctance to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with his plans for conquering the country. On the other hand, he 
makes it plain that they were by no means uncivilized as compared 
with the Germans—in other words, well worth the trouble of con- 
quering.? 

It is worth noting that one of the few places where the studied 
detachment of the Commentaries breaks down is where Caesar 
speaks with no little emotion of the recovery of his Gallic friend 
and interpreter, Valerius Procillus, from the camp of Ariovistus.* 
Caesar also went out of his way to praise Diviciacus, leader of the 
pro-Roman faction of the Aedui.‘ Some of Caesar’s commendation 
in this instance obviously had a motive: to justify his taking ac- 
tion on behalf of the Aedui. Yet Diviciacus had been to Rome,® had 
spoken before the Senate, and was personally acquainted with 
Cicero.’ Undue exaggeration on Caesar’s part would have been 
detected and would have defeated its purpose. We may assume 
that Caesar was reminding his Roman readers of the substantial 
merits of a man they already knew. 

Caesar’s opinion of the Gauls may be gauged equally well by his 
acts. He regarded some of them as suitable for the larger Roman 
community which he appears to have envisioned, and he gave to 
worthy candidates, both in the southern province and in the three 
Gauls, the unqualified rights of Roman citizenship.’ Some of these 


? I am indebted to Professor F. E. Adcock for this explanation of the digression on 
the customs of the Gauls and Germans in Book vi of the Commentaries. 

3 B.G. 1, 53, 6. 4 B.G. 1, 19, 2. 5 B.G. vi, 12, 5. 

6 Cicero, De Divinatione 1, 41, 90. 

7 Note the number of Julii in C7 xm and xm. As to their status, H. F. Pelham, 
“Chiefs of the Aedui,” Essays of Henry Francis Pelham: New York, Oxford University 
Press (1911), 152-156; also Hugh Last, J.R.S., 1934, 56-60. 
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Gallic aristocrats from the South he made members of his enlarged 
and reformed Senate.*® 

But Caesar was not the first to demonstrate his high regard for 
the Gauls by making them Roman citizens. His predecessors in 
southern Gaul had anticipated him. However, before enlarging 
upon this aspect of Gallo-Roman relations, it will be well to assem- 
ble the evidence systematically. 

First we may emphasize the fact that the aristocracy of south- 
ern Gaul was under the influence of Greek civilization which had 
its center at Massilia. It is important to remember that Massilia 
was not a Hellenistic city; it was more properly a cell, as it were, of 
sixth-century Ionia surviving on the coast of Gaul.® Here the Ro- 
mans found a severe and rugged people with whom they had more 
in common than with the highly polished Hellenistic Greeks. The 
long friendship between Rome and Massilia and its importance in 
the history of the western Mediterranean and of continental west- 
ern Europe constitute a by-way of history that the scholar, in his 
effort to follow the main road, is all too likely to neglect. 

Archaeological and literary evidence combine to establish proof 
of the existence of a well-advanced Gallo-Hellenic culture in south- 
ern Gaul. Native sites have been yielding a wealth of material that 
is evidence of a civilization that was as much Greek as Gallic.'® 
Remains of a third-century Hellenistic house have been explored 
at Glanum, south-east of Arles." On the literary side we may cite a 
passage from the Gallic historian Pompeius Trogus by way of Jus- 
tin: 

And so the Gauls learned from the Massilians to put aside and to modify 
their barbarian customs, to follow a more civilized way of life, to work in 
the fields, and to build walls around their cities. Then they became used to 
living according to law, and not under arms; they became accustomed to 
pruning the vine and planting the olive; men and their surroundings acquired 


such polish that it seemed, not that Greeks had moved to Gaul, but that 
Gaul had moved into Greece. 


8 Ronald Syme, “Who was Decidius Saxa?” J.R.S., 1937, 127-137, esp. 131. 

® Cf. Strabo’s description of Massilia’s constitution and morals, rv, 1, 4 f. 

10 Cf. P. Jacobsthal and E. Neuffer, ‘Recherches sur l’hellénisation de la Provence,” 
Préhistoire u, fasc. 1 (1933). 

1 G. Fabre, “Maison a peristyle 4 Glanon,” Rev. des Et. Anc., 1934, 366-379. 

12 Justin 4, 1. 
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We may add to this the testimony of Strabo: “‘A short time 
ago Massilia was given over merely as a training school for bar- 
barians and was schooling the Gauls to be fond enough of the 
Greeks to write even their contracts in Greek.”’ At another point 
Strabo speaks of the aptitude with which the Gauls took to liberal 
studies and how they were hiring teachers and doctors at public 
expense.“ And it is surprising to find even today a number of 
words in the dialects of southern France that have unmistakably 
descended from Greek words borrowed in pre-Roman times from 
Massilia.® 

After the formation of a Roman province in southern Gaul in 
the years following 121 B.c. Romanization proceeded apace. One 
effective instrument to this end, though probably not consciously 
used by the Romans, was the granting of citizenship to prominent 
Gauls. We have literary evidence in two important instances. 
Valerius Procillus, whom Caesar rejoiced to find safe in the camp 
of Ariovistus, was the son of a leader of the Helvii, who had been 
given citizenship by Valerius Flaccus, governor of Gaul in the 
80’s.!° Procillus, Caesar wrote, was adulescens summa humanitate 
—no rough provincial. In the second instance, the historian Pom- 
peius Trogus wrote of himself that he was descended from a family 
of the Vocontii; that his grandfather had received citizenship from 
Pompey, and had served in the war against Sertorius; that his 
uncle had commanded cavalry auxiliaries under Pompey in the 
Mithridatic War; and that his father had acted as Caesar’s confi- 
dential secretary." 

Further evidence may be assembled by making a list of Romans 
who are known to have exercised office in southern Gaul in the re- 
publican period and comparing their names with the available 
names of persons of Gallic origin. A substantial number of such 
persons identified by Gallic cognomina or by other reliable criteria 
and bearing the same nomina as Roman officials may be found in 
Volume xu of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Other names 


8 1, 5. ry, 4, 2. 

1 W. von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue francaise*: Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press (1937), 9-11. 

6 BG. 1, 47, 4. 8 Justin 5, 11 f. 
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may be found in literary sources. In the case of epigraphical docu- 
ments a coincidence between the nomen of a Gallic citizen and 
that of a Roman official can reasonably be attributed to a grant of 
citizenship by the Roman. 

In view of the undeniable humanitas of such Gauls in Caesar’s 
time as Procillus and Trogus, and in view of the sum of our other 
evidence, we may approach a suggestion such as the following with 
an open mind. The great scholar and antiquarian of Cicero’s time, 
M. Terentius Varro, spent some years in Spain on the staff of 
Pompey.'* We know that Pompey was particularly generous in 
granting citizenship in his own name and in the name of his aides.”° 
Thus there is a high degree of probability that Terentius Varro 
Atacinus, minor poet of Cicero’s time, born near Narbo,”' owed his 
name, probably through his father, to the greater Varro of Reate. 

The Cornelian name is well represented in Gaul, as of course it 
was at Rome. We have Cicero’s word that Cornelius Sulla gave 
citizenship to Gauls.” Seven other Cornelii served in Spain and 
Gaul in the republican period.” There is a high degree of probabil- 
ity that Cornelius Gallus the poet, and first prefect of Egypt, was 
descended from a Gaul thus enfranchised. It seems unlikely that an 
ordinary plebeian immigrant could have climbed to the position 
occupied by Gallus. A descendant of a noble and cultivated Gallic 
family was another matter. Gallus was born in Forum [ulii, and, 
as Ronald Syme has pointed out,™ this certainly refers to the 
Forum Iulii (Fréjus) in Gaul, and not to an entirely insignificant 
municipium in Transpadane Gaul mentioned by Pliny only for the 
sake of statistics. 

An even more famous bearer of the Cornelian name was the 
historian Tacitus. Nothing definite is known of his origin, but 
there is much to be said in favor of the belief that he was a provin- 
cial.” In view of his known association with people of Gallic origin 


19 Cichorius, Rémische Studien: Leipzig, Teubner (1922), 192-194. 

20 Charlotte E. Goodfellow, Roman Citizenship: Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press 
(1935), 37. 21 Jerome, Chron. s.a. 82 B.c., vico Atace in provincia Narbonense. 

2 Pro Archia 25. % Cf. Miinzer, in R.E., s.vv. Cornelius. 

% “The Origin of Cornelius Gallus,”’ Class. Quart. 1 (1938), 39-44. 

% Mary L. Gordon, “The Patria of Tacitus,” J.R.S., 1936, 145-151. 
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—his father-in-law Agricola was born in Forum [ulii””—there is no 
inherent improbability in the assumption that Cornelius Tacitus, 
to say nothing of Agricola, was of Gallic ancestry. There is, I would 
say, a prejudice in favor of this view rather than against it. 

Provincials from the western provinces were playing leading 
réles in the society of Rome by the middle of the first century a.p. 
Careful reading of Tacitus’ Annals and Histories and the Dialogus 
provides the names of a number of persons who were certainly 
Gauls, and an equal number who appear to have been of Gallic 
origin. For instance, it is likely that Sextus Afranius Burrus, Sen- 
eca’s associate in watching over the young Nero, was of Gallic 
stock. We find that a Lucius Afranius was legate of Pompey in the 
Sertorian and Mithridatic Wars,” and we have epigraphical evi- 
dence of an Afranius from Vasio, capital of the Vocontii.?* Burrus 
was a good Gallic name,”® and Vasio was a purely Gallic town.*° 

These are only a few of the more prominent names that occur in 
a survey along the lines I have indicated. The method, where posi- 
tive literary evidence is lacking, involves probabilities. But the 
probabilities are very strong when we consider: (1) our positive 
evidence for the generous granting of citizenship by Pompey, Sulla, 
and others; (2) the evidence for the existence of a Gallo-Hellenic 
civilization in southern Gaul in the republican period; (3) the fact 
that the Gauls thus enfranchised were aristocrats, men of dignity 
and wealth, educated in Greek ways, and living according to the 
traditions of land and nobility, of rex (patron) and client, around 
which Roman society itself had developed. Romans could under- 
stand the Gauls, and Gauls could readily become Romans. Their 
relationships happily lacked the implications of cultural inferiority 
and political superiority which complicated the relations between 
Greece and Rome. 

Thus grants of citizenship are to be regarded as recognition by 
practical-minded Roman generals of the substantial qualities of 
Gallic nobles who were eligible prospects for membership in the 


% Agricola 4. 7 Plutarch, Pompey 34; 36; 39. * CIL xm, 1309. 

29 Gallic names have been verified by reference to A. T. Holder, Alt-Celtischer S prach- 
schatz: Leipzig, Teubner, 1896-1913. 

8° Not a Roman colony, but the capital of a federated Gallic civitas. 
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Roman citizen body and who had, in fact, already played the part 
of Roman citizens in acting as allies in Rome’s wars. Here, then, 
was the paradox: the traditional prejudice against Gauls did not 
apply to Gauls individually. The Roman political genius, like that 
of the Briton and the American, has seldom been bothered by 
paradoxes. 

I reserve mention of one probability to the last, not because I re- 
gard it as remote, but because, to paraphrase Sallust with some 
violence, it is more alluring than a probability should be. We are 
told by Suetonius* that Marcus Antonius Gnipho, famous gram- 
marian and rhetorician, was born of free parents im Gallia, but was 
exposed, and was given Roman citizenship by the man who reared 
him. There need be no prejudice against taking im Gallia as mean- 
ing in Gaul proper; in fact, before the end of the second century, 
southern Gaul, an area in which a virile Greek cultural tradition 
flourished, was a more likely point of origin for a scholar than 
northern Italy. We are further told by Suetonius that Gnipho 
taught in the house of Julius Caesar when Caesar was still a boy. 
I hesitate to speculate on the implications of Caesar’s having had 
a Gallic-born tutor. 


31 Suetonius, De Gramm. 7. 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM OF ANCIENT ROME 


By Epwin W. Bowen 
Randolph-Macon College 


The relief problem which is so taxing our resources today is gen- 
erally accepted as a sequel of the industrial and economic depres- 
sion which came upon our country a decade ago. Other nations 
have experienced business depressions with resulting relief prob- 
lems, but perhaps on not so stupendous a scale as ourselves. Even 
ancient nations had problems of this sort to deal with and among 
them especially the Roman people. It should afford, therefore, an 
interesting study to consider why ancient Rome came to have a 
relief problem and how she dealt with it. 

The relief problem of the ancient Romans was, it is true, a result 
of a depression, but not of a business depression like ours, Their 
depression had its origin mainly in agriculture, not in industry, be- 
cause they were an agricultural, not an industrial, people. The 
ancient Romans can hardly be said to have developed any indus- 
tries on a commercial basis till the end of the republican period or 
the beginning of the Empire. They first experienced an agricultural 
depression in an acute stage during the age of the Gracchi, approxi- 
mately the latter half of the second century B.c.! 


1 Information bearing on the study of the relief problem of ancient Rome may be 
found in the following books and articles: W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, Vols. 
1-111: Cambridge, at the University Press (1923); T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, 
Vols. 1-111: New York, Oxford University Press (1923); id., The Architect of the Roman 
Empire, Vols. 1-11: New York, Oxford University Press (1931); Tenney Frank, An 
Economic History of Rome: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press (1927); id., Social Behavior 
in Ancient Rome: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1932); Tenney Frank (editor), 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vols. 1-1v: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
(1933-38); Joachim Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, “Handbuch der Rémischen 
Alterthiimer,” v Bd., von J. Marquardt und T. Mommsen: Leipzig, Hirzel (1884); 
s.vv. Donative, 136, and Die Alimentationen, 141; W. Kubitschek, art. Alimenta, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie der Classischen Alterthumwissenschaft: Stuttgart, 
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As an approach to the question why there was a relief problem 
among the ancient Romans, it must be borne in mind that they 
were in primitive times an agrarian people and so continued even 
after Rome became a flourishing city and launched out on her 
imperialistic career. When the freeholder living on his small farm 
was called upon for military service, he left his few acres and fought 
for his country; and after the war was ended, he returned home, a 
demoralized farmer on a disorganized farm. 

Now as a result of her conquests Rome had come into the posses- 
sion of vast areas of land in Italy. This public domain was allowed 
by the Senate to be taken up after the manner of the settlement of 
our western territories. Most of these public lands, however, had 
fallen into the hands of the aristocracy, although under the Licin- 
ian Law of 366 E.c. no man was permitted to occupy more than 500 
jugera per family, the lessee being required to pay a small rental to 
the state like quit-rent. Furthermore, the protracted wars had 
forced into bankruptcy many small freeholders, who consequently 
lost their farms under foreclosure. The aristocracy absorbed these 
small farms, adding them to their large estates. Thus absentee 
farming, with slave labor supplied by prisoners of war, entered as 
a factor into the Roman economy; and ranching and large estates 
known as Jatifundia became an established institution. This oc- 
curred even in the latter days of Cato’s era. The consequence was 
_ that many small freeholders who could not compete with their 
stronger rivals, having lost their few acres, migrated to the city, 
while others moved to some of the provinces to begin life under 
more favorable conditions. 

However, it must not be inferred from the large number of 
slaves brought into Italy as war captives that capitalistic slave- 
agriculture had become the normal economy for all of Italy in 


Metzler, Neue Bearbeitung (1894); T. Mommsen, The History of Rome, Translated by 
W. F. Dickson: New York, Scribner, Vols. -1v; M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire: New York, Oxford University Press (1926); Charles 
Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic: London (1902); John Buchan, 
Augustus: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1937); G. Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline 
of Rome, Vols. i-v, New York, Putnam (1909). An informing article dealing with this 
subject under the Empire is that of Hazel G. Ramsay, “Government Relief during the 
Roman Empire,” the CLassicaL JouRNAL xxx1, 479. 
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the second century B.c. To be sure, the large plantations operated 
by slave labor under the control of absentee landlords were numer- 
ous, but not to the exclusion of the small freeholder who still culti- 
vated his little plot of land, eking out some sort of living. The 
olive plantations and cattle ranches of the wealthy patricians 
alternated with the small farms in the country. At the harvest 
seasons the small farmer who had but little work to do at home 
would hire out for pay to help gather in the olive crop and express 
the oil for market. Free labor continued to be more or less in supply 
along with slave labor, though the latter tended to eliminate the 
former. Caesar took steps to abate this menace in his day by the 
enactment of a law requiring that at least one-third of the farm 
and ranch labor should consist of free citizens.” 

It cannot be doubted that the small freeholder found it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain himself in competition with the wealthy 
landowners, who could undersell him in marketing his produce. 
Consequently some small farmers were forced to sell their few 
acres and either to work as day laborers in the country, or to make 
their way to Rome for such a haphazard living as chance offered. 
Thus Rome came to be a Mecca for the unemployed, just as with 
us the large cities attract the unemployed from the rural districts. 
Yet Rome with its vast program of construction of public works, 
done largely by slave labor, was not in a position to offer employ- 
ment to the ever-increasing army of unemployed free citizens who 
flocked thither from the country. 

After the Romans secured possession of the rich grain lands of 
Sicily and other provinces by their conquering armies, vast quan- 
tities of corn were shipped into the city and marketed in competi- 
tion with the Italian-grown grain. The consequence was that the 
Italian farmer found himself unable to compete successfully with 
the rich grain fields of Sicily and elsewhere. Thus by her foreign 
conquests Rome acquired enormous hordes of slaves and stupen- 
dous quantities of cheap grain, two developments which proved 
to be contributing factors to her economic distress and agricultural 
depression. Even the wealthy Italian landlords were at a disad- 
vantage on their slave-operated estates in the unequal competi- 

? Cf. Tenney Frank, Social Behavior in Ancient Rome, 74. 
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tion with the productive grain lands of Sicily and Egypt. What 
chance was there, then, for the little Italian farmer? So the re- 
lief problem developed for Rome as a result of the agrarian de- 
pression in the latter half of the second century B.c. Now it was at 
about this period that the Gracchi came into the political arena. 
Seeing, then, that the economic conditions of their country were 
very distressing when large numbers of citizens were unemployed 
and demanding bread at public expense, the Gracchi brothers re- 
solved, each in his own time, that drastic measures must be under- 
taken to relieve the serious situation. Accordingly, Tiberius Grac- 
chus, the elder brother, inaugurated his social reform program. 
The governing political body of Rome was the Senate, then in 
the hands of a class of nobles who, under the influence of the rising 
tide of wealth and luxury, had virtually usurped the government 
as an oligarchy and proved themselves incompetent to govern the 
state.? After the Second Punic War and the conquest of the East 
great wealth had flowed into Rome, and this wealth was concen- 
trated chiefly in the hands of the nobility, while the lower classes 
of the citizens were indigent and without any means of livelihood. 
Yet it was these lower classes from which were recruited the sol- 
diers who had fought the wars that won for Rome the wealth and 
the spoils of victory. The government of Rome provided the com- 
mon people special representatives called tribunes of the people, 
who were to protect their interests specifically and to check any 
encroachment on their rights on the part of the domineering and 
avaricious patricians. Moreover, the Comitia Tributa offered the 
plebs a medium through which to express their will. Now Tiberius 
Gracchus came forward as a candidate for the office of tribune in 
the Assembly to protect the interests of the common people and to 
redress their grievances, and was elected in 133 B.c., along with 
the other tribunes of that year. Tiberius was the elder son of Tibe- 
rius Sempronius Gracchus and his wife Cornelia, a daughter of the 
illustrious Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal, and so 
came of the highest aristocratic lineage. Cornelia was justly proud 
of her two sons, calling them her jewels; and she trained them in 
their culture to unite Hellenic enlightenment with the noblest 
* Cf. W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, Chap. xxxvi. 
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Roman virtues, placing them under the instruction of the famous 
Cumaean teacher of Greek, Blossius, who introduced them to 
Greek literature and politics. Consequently Tiberius and Gaius 
imbibed broad and liberal views of politics and humanitarianism, 
becoming in our modern parlance true liberals. 

Immediately on his election as tribune of the commons Tiberius 
found himself confronted with a political and economic condition 
of the state which challenged his most serious attention and 
thought. He realized fully that the agrarian question offered the 
proper approach to the fundamental problem of the state since the 
senatorial oligarchy had usurped the public lands for their own ag- 
grandizement, to the great detriment of the ‘common people. It 
was true, however, that the Senate had allotted a part of the ager 
publicus to the colonists and a part to individuals, where no colony 
was to be founded. The latter allotments were recognized as private 
property. But there still remained an even larger tract of the pub- 
lic domain which was still technically state property and adminis- 
tered under the control of the censors, who required a rental. It 
was this rental that constituted the chief source of the public 
revenues. These tracts, technically called possessiones as distin- 
guished from dominium,' were subject to a single tithe of grain or a 
double tithe of fruit, or to the payment of a small quit-rent, indi- 
cating state ownership. These lands had been absorbed, for the 
most part, by the aristocracy, and the rents were so far in arrears 
that by the time of the Gracchi the state collected little or no 
revenue from them. So the wealthy patricians who were the occu- 
pants assumed permanent ownership.> However, the state was not 
dependent upon the revenue derived from the land rent, as heavy 
tribute was levied on the provinces. 

Such was the status of the public lands when Tiberius Gracchus 
entered upon his tribuneship. The restrictions of the old laws of 
Licinius and Sextius limiting occupancy to 500 jugera had been 
flagrantly violated or utterly ignored. It is related that when Tibe- 
rius traveled through Etruria on his way to Numantia as quaestor, 
he saw on the large Etruscan plantations gangs of barbarian slaves 


‘Cf. W. E. Heitland, op. cit., 270. 
5 Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 18. 
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who had displaced the native population of freeholders, and their 
distressed condition wrung his heart and stirred his patriotism 
profoundly. To correct this gross injustice he had the old Licin- 
ian Law re-enacted by the Assembly by the votes of the common 
people, despite the vigorous opposition of the Senate. However, he 
had the support of a few of the nobility such as the liberal old 
statesman, Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, and Mucius Scae- 
vola, a distinguished jurist and consul. Perhaps the slave war then 
in progress in Sicily served as an object lesson of the evils of the 
plantation system, enlisting sympathy and active support for the 
proposed bill to dispossess the present holders of the large estates 
in excess of the legal limit. The bill did not contemplate disturbing 
those who conformed to the old Licinian Law. Yet the Senate and 
the aristocracy regarded the bill as radical and revolutionary, and 
fought it vehemently. The common people contended that they 
had fought to win the land for the Republic, many sacrificing their 
lives for their country, and that, if there were to be future soldiers 
to fight Rome’s battles, she must furnish them the means of mak- 
ing a living for themselves and their families. In championing their 
cause Tiberius maintained in his eloquent and burning speeches 
that the indigent and dispossessed freeholders were the heirs of 
empire, but did not own a clod of earth, much less an ancestral 
tomb, which the rich plantation owners claimed the bill proposed 
to take from them. ‘The wild beasts of Italy,”’ he cried in his 
speech in which he introduced the bill, ‘“‘have their holes and dens 
to retire to, but the brave men who spill their blood in her cause 
have nothing left when they come back from the wars but light 
and air. . . . They fight and die merely to increase the wealth and 
luxury of the rich; they are called the masters of the world, while 
none of them has a foot of ground of his own.’”* 

When in the fiery campaign it became evident that the bill 
would pass the Assembly, a few of the opposition senators induced 
a fellow tribune of Tiberius, viz. M. Octavius, to block the bill, as 
he had a constitutional right to do. Thereupon, Tiberius, not to be 


6 Both Appian and Plutarch record meagre scraps from the impassioned speech 
Tiberius delivered in introducing the bill. See also Heitland, op. cit., 272; also Oman, 
Tiberius Gracchus, 30. 
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thwarted in his objective, proposed a bill for the recall of Octavius, 
and the Assembly voted the recall of the opposing tribune.” The 
commissioners elected to execute the law dispossessing the rich 
occupants and redistributing their usurped estates were the Grac- 
chi brothers and Appius Claudius. Livy records* that a separate 
law was enacted giving the land commission full powers to settle 
questions of boundaries between public and private lands. To ac- 
complish their mission the commission needed an appropriation of 
funds, but the recalcitrant Senate refused to vote the money, thus 
frustrating and hampering the work of redistribution. 

By a happy coincidence just at this juncture Attalus mr died, 
leaving the Roman people his fabulous wealth. Tiberius then pro- 
posed a bill to be carried through the Assembly that a part of the 
inherited treasure be appropriated to finance the commission and a 
part to be allotted to the recipients of the redistributed lands to 
stock their small farms. This bill the Senate opposed vigorously, 
denouncing its author as a demagogue who desired to make him- 
self a dictator, or a second Tarquinius. In the meantime, Tiberius, 
contrary to precedent, had to stand for re-election if his program 
was to be carried out. This campaign proved the fight of his life, 
for the senatorial oligarchy, led by Scipio Nasica, had resolved to 
overwhelm him completely. This they accomplished through the 
aid of their slaves in a riot that ensued on the election day between 
the bands of armed slaves and Tiberius’ followers. Tiberius him- 
self was slain together with 300 of his faithful followers. Thus 
perished the great champion of the common people in his conflict 
with the wealthy landlords of the Senate. However, his reform 
measures were not defeated, nor his cause lost. For the commission 
to reallocate the public lands the wealthy nobles had appropriated 
to themselves proceeded with its assigned work despite the bitter 
opposition it encountered. Mommsen records® that 76,000 names 

7 Historians differ as to the constitutionality of the referendum for the recall. Some 
hold with the Senate that it was revolutionary and cannot be defended, and this is the 
general view of modern historians. But Tiberius maintained that Octavius was elected 
to represent the common people, yet was not representing them, and, therefore, he 
should be replaced by a tribune who would protect their interests and represent them. 


Tiberius’ contention was sustained by the vote of the Assembly. 
8 Epitome 58. ® History of Rome, Vol. m1, p. 335. 
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were added to Rome’s census list in the year 125 B.c., indicating 
that approximately this number of Roman citizens was re-settled 
on the dispossessed public lands. This was a decisive step in the 
right direction in handling the relief problem of Rome in the 
Gracchan era, for no doubt most of these poor citizens had mi- 
grated to the city after losing their farms; and now they were re- 
established on small farms in Italy, where they might maintain 
themselves and rear children for their country—future soldiers for 
her wars. 

Tiberius’ reform program was taken up ten years after by his 
brother, Gaius Gracchus, who was elected tribune in 123 B.c. 
Gaius was of a more intense nature and a more stirring and im- 
passioned speaker even than his brother, and was of just as reso- 
lute courage and high moral character. He, too, was an ardent 
champion of the rights of the plebeians and had a burning desire— 
a veritable passion—to relieve their distress and redress their 
grievances. Furthermore, unlike his brother, he received the cordial 
support of all his colleagues in the tribuneship, who loyally fol- 
lowed his leadership, not one making any effort to defeat his ob- 
jectives. As an aid to relief for the masses, he advocated a bill that 
the government should supply corn at 6} asses a medius, alleged to 
be one-half of the market price, to all Roman citizens who applied. 
This bill was enacted as the famous corn law which provided that 
the government should buy the grain and sell it to all indigent citi- 
zens at 50 per cent reduction, the treasury absorbing the loss. This 
was a radical departure in policy. It is true that the government in 
years of crop failure or famine had had recourse to such an expe- 
dient, but never as an established policy. Now it was adopted as a 
permanent relief measure. To render the law effective the govern- 
ment had to erect warehouses to store the corn after it was shipped 
to Rome. 

Naturally the nobles were embittered by the passage of the corn 
law and regarded it as a sinister move on the part of Gaius to win 
the support of the proletariat as a step to a dictatorship. Cicero, 
who was a humanitarian, regarded it from his sympathetic point 
of view as a measure of genuine economy. Whatever the motive 
that actuated Gaius in carrying the law, whether patriotic or 
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sordid, he assuredly triumphed over the patricians and won a hold 
on the common people such as no popular leader before had done. 

Yet the corn law, as the historians have pointed out, had two 
fatal defects. First, it entailed a vast expenditure on the public 
treasury, making for its depletion. Secondly, it tended to militate 
against the agrarian reform measures recently inaugurated for the 
benefit of the small Italian farmers, since it put slave labor in the 
provinces where the grain was produced in competition with the 
free labor of Italy. Thus the Italian freeholder on his impoverished 
and eroded soil found himself at a decided disadvantage with the 
capitalists, operating their rich plantations with slave labor, or serfs 
in the provinces. Moreover, the small farmer in Italy had to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, while the idle city proletarian 
secured his bread at half-price through government subsidy. In the 
final analysis, therefore, Gaius’ corn law tended to neutralize, if not 
to defeat, Tiberius’ agrarian reform. 

Cicero tells'® an amusing story of the operation of the corn law. 
Piso, a consul who had opposed the enactment of the law, after the 
law went into effect, was one day seen by Gaius, standing in line to 
get his share of corn at half-price. The tribune, surprised, re- 
proached the consul on his lack of consistency in availing himself 
of the benefit of a law he had sc bitterly assailed before the people. 
Whereupon Piso countered: “I should not like, Gracchus, for you 
to divide up my property among all the citizens; but if you should 
do it, I should be on hand to claim my share.” This story seems to 
indicate that there was no test of need for the beneficiaries of the 
corn law as administered, and we may infer that Rome, too, had 
chiselers on her relief rolls. 

Historians are not in accord as to the proper sequence of Gaius’ 
reform measures. The Cambridge Ancient History undertakes to 
establish the chronology of the reforms, but not with universal 
approval. It is generally believed that the corn law as a relief meas- 

1 Tusc. Disp. m1, 20, 48. The Latin of this grim joke reads: Piso ille Frugi semper 
contra legem frumentariam dixerat. Is lege lata consularis ad frumentum accipiendum 
venerat. Animum advertit Gracchus in contione Pisonem stantem; quaerit audiente 
populo Romano qui sibi constet, cum ea lege frumentum petat, quam dissuaserit. 
“Nolim,” inquit, “mea bona, Gracche, tibi viritim dividere libeat, sed si facias, partem 
petam.” 
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ure followed Gaius’ efforts to resuscitate the resettlement law of 
Tiberius. This measure of Tiberius had bogged down, chiefly over 
the question of jurisdiction in disputed possessions, the settlement 
of which the Senate had transferred to the consuls. When Gaius 
took up where Tiberius left off, he had jurisdiction restored to 
the commissioners in accordance with the original law. Gaius ad- 
dressed himself to the task of devising a better system of collecting 
the public revenues, since the treasury needed all the reserves it 
could command to meet the constant drain of disbursements. The 
legacy of Attalus, mentioned above as a windfall, had called forth a 
new law, the lex Sempronia de provincia Asia. When the province of 
Asia was organized in 129, the system of tribute established was simi- 
lar to that established for Spain, each community being assessed 
a fixed sum of money. Gaius altered this to a tithe of the produce 
and other proportionate payments in order to enable the communi- 
ties to meet their obligations in times of shortage, with the result 
that the tribute payable in any year should be proportionate to the 
ability to pay. This policy necessitated the creation of the system 
of the publicani to collect the revenues, inasmuch as under the law 
the taxes of Asia were required to be auctioned en bloc by the cen- 
sors at Rome. This gave Gaius the support of the equites, and, in 
addition, he had a law passed making the knights eligible for jury 
courts, thereby breaking the monopoly previously enjoyed by the 
senators. The effect of this judicial reform magnified the equestrian 
order and opened the door for “big business” to enter the govern- 
ment." 

After this revolutionary step Gaius undertook as a relief measure 
to found citizen colonies on the public lands, especially in the vi- 
cinity of Tarentum and perhaps at Solacium in southern Italy. 
But this project was attended with some embarrassment because 
it cut off the revenues Rome had been receiving from the occupants 
who had to be ejected therefrom, and of course the dispossessed 
tenants opposed the plan. The Senate likewise opposed it and, in 
order to checkmate Gaius, induced another tribune, Drusus, to 


1 Cf. Tenney Frank, Economic History of Rome, chapters 7-8, where an illuminating 
discussion of the Gracchan revolution may be found. See also the Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. rx, chapters 1-3. 
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eclipse Gaius by bringing forward a bill to found twelve colonies 
and, with the authority of the Senate, to offer other benefits be- 
sides land allotments to all unemployed citizens and veterans. 
Thereupon Gaius, sensing the subterfuge and pretense, had a law 
enacted establishing a colony outside of Italy on the site of Car- 
thage and himself appointed as a member of the commission to 
allot the land. Upon his return to Rome from Carthage he brought 
forward a bill to grant the franchise to the Latin allies. This was a 
very radical measure and encountered so much popular opposition 
that, to the joy of the Senate, it failed to pass, which proved a 
stinging blow to Gaius’ prestige. Nevertheless, he resolved to offer 
himself for a third term as tribune in order to vindicate his course. 
But to his untold discomfiture he failed of election. His enemies 
defeated him and his future was now dark indeed. The Senate, 
taking advantage of his defeat, ordered an election to repeal his 
colonizing project, and in a riot that ensued at the election Gaius 
and many of his loyal supporters, whom the Senate had declared 
public enemies, met a fate similar to that of Tiberius. Thus both 
of these earnest and patriotic reformers went down in defeat at 
the hands of the senatorial oligarchy before they could realize the 
final achievement of their high objectives. Despite their heroic 
efforts to ameliorate permanently the distressing status of the un- 
employed among their fellow-citizens, Rome’s relief problem re- 
mained unsolved and continued a serious menace to the body 
politic. 

The extension of the franchise increased the importance of the 
plebeian Assembly as a political factor in the Republic, since the 
laws passed by that body after 286 were binding, of course, on all 
citizens. The citizenry of Rome had changed substantially after so 
many captives of conquered countries had found their way into the 
city as slaves and were subsequently manumitted. It was not sim- 
ply a jest, therefore, but a statement of fact, when Aemilius Paullus 
affirmed that he had brought to Rome in chains the hordes of bar- 
barians who validated the revolutionary bills of the Gracchi. The 
nobility regarded Rome as but a step-mother to these proletarians 
who had been enfranchised. 

When Julius Caesar became the recognized leader of the demo- 
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cratic party he was fully aware of the abuse of the corn dole, which, 
since the overthrow of the Gracchi, had developed in Rome tosuch 
an extent that there were now three hundred and twenty thousand 
persons on the relief rolls. Suetonius states” that Caesar immedi- 
ately eliminated one hundred and seventy thousand by purging 
the rolls, thus reducing the number to one hundred and fifty 
thousand. However, upon his death the number soon began to in- 
crease, till it reached the high-water mark of three hundred and 
twenty thousand again. When Augustus Caesar became emperor, 
according to his Ancyran inscription,” he inaugurated a test of 
need for those applying for relief and reduced the number to two 
hundred thousand. His biographer records“ that Augustus was 
disposed to abolish forever the public distribution of grain because 
the people had come to rely upon it and had ceased to till the fields; 
but he did not proceed further in this matter, since he was sure 
that, from a desire to please the people, it would be revived at one 
time or another. In order to hold down the ever-mounting cost of 
relief Suetonius says that the emperor expelled foreign residents, 
except teachers and physicians. Moreover, Augustus undertook an 
elaborate program of public works to provide employment by way 
of relief as well as to beautify the city; and he disbursed about two 
million dollars as specific gifts out of his own private funds.” Asa 
result of the stupendous relief costs and drain on the treasury the 
budget became unbalanced and Augustus was embarrassed by the 
cost of his civil wars as well as relief costs. His recent biographer, 
John Buchan, commenting on the pauperizing effect of the corn 
dole, remarks: 

It was a necessary form of outdoor relief; it could be amended, but not 
terminated, though it had the disastrous effect of attracting paupers to the 
city, and it was never more than a bare subsistence. The games and shows 


were not a piece of public benevolence, but an attempt, almost obligatory, 
to give an under-employed populace something to think about. 


It should be mentioned that Julius Caesar, like the Gracchi, had 
recourse to the colonization system as a means of relief and of 
2 Div. Jul. 41. 18 Cf. Mon. Ancyr. 3, 15. 


“4 Cf. John Buchan, Augustus Caesar, 210 and 265. 
15 Cf. Mon. Ancyr., cited above. 16 Cf. Buchan’s Augustus Caesar, cited above. 
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helping his veterans, settling seventy-five thousand or more colo- 
nists in provincial towns, but apparently this proved no remarkable 
success. He inaugurated as a public policy the maintenance of large 
standing armies, thus offering an opportunity to the unemployed 
to enlist, and he promised after twenty years’ service to settle each 
veteran on public land, or to give him a bonus out of the treasury 
with which to buy five acres of arable land and maintain himself. 
This plan worked so successfully that it was continued by his suc- 
cessors. Still, however, the idle populace clamored for panem et 
circenses, as Juvenal'’ observed in his day, as a vested right, and 
the good emperors yielded to the demand."® 

Nerva and Trajan’® organized a system of government aid for 
the Italian farmers of small means whose lands had become im- 
poverished from erosion and soil exhaustion.”° These small farmers 
were presumably in dire distress; and the free population of Italy 
was steadily diminishing. To meet the dismal situation, the so- 
called good emperors adopted a system of rural credits, making 
loans out of the treasury on farm mortgages at a low rate of inter- 
est, after the manner of our farm relief projects. They also gave 
pensions to needy families to stem the dwindling birth rate. In 
order to effectuate these two relief measures, the government set 
up a central imperial board with local sub-committees operating in 
every community in Italy. The annual interest sums collected did 
not revert to the treasury, but were disbursed to the indigent 
families. According to Tenney Frank,” the outlay was equal to at 
least one hundred million dollars, which exceeded twice the annual 
revenues of the government. 

Yet even this noble experiment in humanitarianism failed to 
solve the relief problem, for a century later the Roman historians 
attest the same wide-spread poverty and indigence along with the 


17 Cf. Satire 10, 80 f. 
Nunc se 
continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat 
panem et circenses. 
18 Cf. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic Hist. of the Roman Empire, 80. 
19 Cf. Kubitschek, art. “Alimenta,” Real-Encyclopddie 1, 1485. 
*” Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., Index, under “Land.” 
" Econ. Hist. of Rome, 440. 
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ebbing tide of birth rate. Furthermore, the liberal policy of relief 
the government had followed brought many evils in its train, such 
as ever-mounting taxes, inflation, and devaluation of the currency. 
These deplorable features, which had begun to appear under the 
administrations of the good emperors like Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, became more and more pronounced in the reigns of 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Diocletian. Because the humani- 
tarian emperors did not confine their generous relief measures to 
Italy solely, but extended them into the provinces on a lavish 
scale in erecting public buildings here and there throughout the 
empire, huge deficits piled up like Pelion on Ossa and were passed 
on as government legacies from one reign to another. The result 
was that the treasury became utterly depleted, the government 
bankrupt, and the citizens reduced to the status of slaves or serfs 
under a totalitarian state. Thus it appears that Rome’s relief 
problem, as her statesmen dealt with it from the age of the Gracchi 
to the reigns of the late emperors, was attended with increasing 
difficulties till it paved the way to her ultimate downfall. 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


NOTE ON SENECA’S HERCULES FURENS 


The most obvious change that Seneca made in his adaptation of 
Euripides’ Mad Hercules was to drop the visitation of Iris and 
Lyssa bringing madness to Hercules and to have Juno in the pro- 
logue explain to the audience that the madness would come in its 
proper place. This is generally regarded as an obvious move on 
Seneca’s part to give the play a unity which the model lacked. 
This change requires a certain amount of commentary, however, 
for it is not as simple a matter as is generally supposed. 

It is unfortunate that Hendrickson’s study of Euripides’ play is 
apparently so little known.! Perhaps consideration of it would 
have led to some hesitation in making the usual judgment on the 
play. To summarize a part of his discussion, he defends the unity 
of the play as well as the appropriateness of the appearance of 
Iris and Lyssa from the point of view of Greek stagecraft. Hercules’ 
killing of Lycus must necessarily have taken place off stage accord- 
ing to convention. The onset of the madness and the slaughter of 
the innocents must also have taken place off stage. The appearance 
of Iris and Lyssa is a bold device to sketch to the audience outside 
the house the onset of the madness inside, instead of leaving the 
audience uninformed until a messenger shall appear to report all 
the doings inside. Hendrickson does not regard the interference of 
Juno in the affairs of Hercules as an entirely new and alien motif, 
but seems to feel that, since the myth of Hercules was as it was and 
since Greek tragic conventions were as they were, it was not un- 

1G. L. Hendrickson, “The Heracles Myth and Its Treatment by Euripides,” in 


Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith, “University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature,”’ No. 3, 11-29. Cf. especially p. 28. 
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natural or forced for Juno to bring disaster to Hercules at this point 
in the play. 

It is not my purpose to insist that Hendrickson is right. I only 
feel that there is enough plausibility in this interpretation to en- 
force some caution on those who insist that Seneca really had to 
make this change in order to improve a grave fault in the tech- 
nique of his predecessor. 

But there are more positive and surer reasons why Seneca made 
the change, and a discussion of these will perhaps put the matter 
in its proper light. It has more than once been remarked that 
Seneca took some pains to make the madness of Hercules appear 
to be a natural phenomenon. It is treated by him as a mental de- 
rangement which follows naturally, although not inevitably, from 
the condition of intense excitement following the killing of Lycus, 
and the stupor into which he fell is a phenomenon not unknown 
to medical science in cases of intense mental disturbance. Herr- 
mann has justly remarked that, although the madness was foretold 
in the prologue, the impression of the prologue is dimmed by the 
intervening movement of the play, which leaves us all the freer to 
receive the impression of the madness as a natural phenomenon.? 
Why then do we have the prologue at all? Why could not Seneca 
have presented to his audience, which presumably was thoroughly 
acquainted with the myth and with the Euripidean version, a play 
in which the action unfolded itself without preparation? If Eurip- 
ides could do so, Seneca could also have done so. 

The first reason is that it was not his way to do so. Pratt’s recent 
study of preknowledge and foreshadowing in the Greek dramatists 
and in Seneca has shown that Seneca preferred to acquaint his 
audience with what was to happen.’ Pratt’s analysis of this pro- 
logue brings out clearly the way in which it served that purpose. 
Instead of being 124 lines of declamation, as Leo called it,‘ it is 
a shrewdly constructed and effective preparation for his audience. 

A second reason for the existence of the prologue is that the 

? L. Herrmann, Le Thédtre de Sénéque: Paris (1924), 260. 


3N. T. Pratt, Dramatic Suspense in Seneca and in his Greek Precursors: Princeton 
(1939), 15-32. ‘F. Leo, L. Annaei Senecae Tragoediae: Berlin (1878), 161. 
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construction of Juno’s long monologue was a congenial task for 
Seneca. A comparison with the long monologues of Medea, Cly- 
temnestra, Atreus, and Deianira will show that Seneca liked to de- 
pict the unusual psychological state which precedes a revolting 
crime. This is generally dismissed contemptuously as pathological 
horror. It is high time that it were remarked, however, that we 
ought to extend to Seneca the same liberty in the choice of motifs 
that we extend, for instance, to some of the great Russian authors. 
The only valid reason against the treatment of such unusual psy- 
chological states in the drama is that they do not have interest for 
a wide enough audience. There is no reason for regarding such at- 
tempts at psychological studies as the sign of a diseased or un- 
wholesome mentality either in Seneca or in his audience. They are 
a legitimate field of interest for an individual, a writer, or an audi- 
ence. 

It is plain, then, that the use of this prologue was completely 
consistent with Seneca’s methods and tastes. By using it, however, 
he created a slight difficulty for himself. The attentive reader will 
notice that Seneca has almost completely removed the superhu- 
man element from this play except for the prologue. There is no 
further mention of Juno except in vss. 1200 f., where Amphitryon 
tries to console Hercules by telling him that the deed was his, but 
the crime his stepmother’s, and 1236, where Hercules addresses 
his novercales manus. These remnants of the elaborate complaints 
against the gods in Euripides’ play are slight indeed. In the last 
scene there is no other mention of Juno nor railing against her as 
author of the madness, nor is there mention of, or railing against, 
any other divinity in the play except such purely conventional 
references as, e.g.,in vss. 920 and 1010. The onset of the madness 
and the stupor which ends it are treated as purely human phenom- 
ena. Iris and Lyssa have disappeared. 

It cannot be an accident that the superhuman has disappeared 
from the play; it must have been intentional. Seneca intended to 
bring the story down to the human level and to treat it as a study 
of people caught in the toils of things as they are, or “‘fate,’”’ not 
caught by the wickedness and capriciousness of gods. Yet there is 
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a goddess in the prologue and her wrath is the motivation. The 
explanation must be that Seneca was not willing to forego the pro- 
logue, which was so congenial to his methods and tastes, and felt 
that it stood enough outside the action of the play, so that it would 
not be too incongruous with the unfolding of the play on the 
human level. 

It may also be remarked, although this has little to do with the 
prologue, that the management of the end of the play presented 
Seneca with a pretty problem, for the solution of which he has not 
had due credit. He has the same three characters who appear at 
the end of Euripides’ play—Hercules, Amphitryon, and Theseus. 
The situation is essentially the same—Hercules, through the opera- 
tion of forces beyond his control, has been made guilty of an un- 
speakable crime. If Seneca preferred to keep the gods out of his 
play, what was he to do with Euripides’ ending, with its brilliant 
statement of Hercules’ intolerable position, the hopeless complaints 
against the injustice of Heaven, and the very satisfying rescue of 
Hercules from his agony by his friend Theseus? 

Seneca excised the discussion of the gods. As a corollary he re- 
duced the réle of Theseus to insignificance, abandoning the motif 
of the faithful friend who put the fickle and cruel gods to shame. 
The réle of Amphitryon was given a new significance and the new 
solution was made to depend on him. In Seneca’s version, as in 
that of Euripides, Hercules is first reduced to utter despair and 
loathing of himself and the feeling that he can no longer live. But 
here Amphitryon asserts himself and presents to Hercules the 
question of what filial piety requires. He reminds Hercules that 
for many years he has been without his son and has expected finally 
to have that son as the prop and stay of his last years, and finally 
threatens to kill himself, if Hercules shall kill himself. Hercules 
yields at last to this claim of duty and decides not to kill himself. 
It is interesting to note, in view of Seneca’s reputation for careless- 
ness in structure, that this attitude of Amphitryon is foreshadowed 
in his opening speech and again in vss. 924-926. 

RicHARD M. Haywoop 
THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN RED LANTERNS 
ON ST. MICHAEL’S 


Classicists who have not read Thornwell Jacob’s Red Lanterns 
on St. Michael’s: New York, Dutton (1940), a story of the War 
between the States, may be interested in finding a modern novel 
replete with allusions to Latin literature and classical mythology. 
In approximately 575 net pages I counted casually some 67 refer- 
ences (i.e., one to each eight and one-half pages), mostly to the 
Aeneid and to Horace’s Odes. It is evident that the author loves 
and believes in his classics. 

The following dialogue takes place between General Creston 
and the nameless, yet educated, boy, who is the central figure of 
the story: 

The general rose, crossed the room to a bookcase, and returned with a 
‘well-worn volume. 

‘What is this?”’ he asked. 

“Tt is Virgil’s Aeneid, sir.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Yes, sir, Marshal Ney said that all gentlemen must learn that, sir.” 

“He was right; proceed.’ 


The Vergilian guorum pars magna fui furnishes one of the motifs, 
as does also the Horatian philosophy of life. Throughout, the char- 
acters distinguish between a republic and a democracy (aristo- 
cratic rule versus rule of the masses) in a way that must have 
been paralleled by the senatorial sympathizers in the last century 
of the Roman Republic. Also a copy of Horace is used as the means 
to the dénouement by which the nameless boy’s identity is dis- 
closed to him. 

Jonau W. D. SKILEs 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Futon, Missouri 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
JourRnat will also be reviewed in this department. T he editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 

BLEGEN, CARL W., Prosymna, The Helladic Settlement Preceding 
the Argive Heraeum: Cambridge, at the University Press (1937). 
Vol. I: Text (xxvi+486 pp.) and 8 plates in color; Vol. II. 
Plates in Monochrome and Plans (xx pp.; 731 figures on 191 
plates and 52 plans). $45.00. 


This monumental opus is an exhaustive report of the investiga- 
tions conducted by Dr. Blegen at and around the site of the Argive 
Heraeum in the years 1925, 1927, and 1928. This site, famed in 
legend as the iepdv where the Achaean chieftains swore allegiance 
to Agamemnon before the expedition against Troy, has attracted 
scholars for over a century. Schliemann dug several trial trenches 
here in 1874, but Stamatakis was the first to bring to light evidence 
of the “prehistoric” civilization when in 1878 he excavated the 
huge tholos tomb to the west of the temple. Sir Charles Walston 
(then Waldstein) found a considerable amount of “prehistoric” 
material in his excavations of 1892-1895. Dr. Hoppin was pre- 
vented by his untimely decease from accomplishing his long- 
desired plan of continuing the investigations at this site but he 
contributed the nucleus of the fund which made possible the ex- 
cavations conducted by Dr. Blegen. Fittingly this work is dedi- 
cated “To the Memory of Joseph Clark Hoppin.” In addition 
to the campaigns of 1925, 1927, and 1928, parts of the years 
1929-1930 were devoted to the study of the finds which had been 
brought to the National Museum at Athens. The work was 
ready for the press in the fall of 1931, but publication was de- 
layed six years for financial reasons. Miss Dorothy Hannah Cox 
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is to be commended for the drawing of the plans of the site and 
of the tombs. The eight magnificent color-plates are reproduced 
from the water-colors of Mr. Piet de Jong and give further proof 
that Mr. de Jong is without a peer in his unique field of archaeo- 
logical color-illustration. 

After an introductory chapter on the site, staff, and the exca- 
vations, there follows a systematic and comprehensive account 
of the results of the investigations at this site (Chapters m-v, pp. 
11-263). All the remains are described with considerable detail: 
the vestiges of the settlement itself, the deposits and burials of 
the Neolithic Age, the scanty remains of Early Helladic houses 
on the summit above the temple, the thirty-one Middle Helladic 
shaft graves, and the fifty chamber-tombs (plus the two exca- 
vated by Waldstein) in the Late Helladic necropoleis. Much light 
is hereby thrown on the burial customs of the M.H. and L.H. 
Periods, ca. 2000-1600 and 1600-1150 B.c. respectively. The site 
“Prosymna” appears to have been a flourishing community in the 
Mycenaean Age. Then follows an important chapter (v1, pp. 228- 
263), “The Late Helladic Tombs—General Remarks.” 

Special mention must be made of the excellent presentation of 
the “Jewellery and Ornaments” by Mrs. Blegen (Chapter vu, pp. 
264-327, with copious illustrations, in Vol. 11). This in itself con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to the study of the Bronze Age 
of Hellas. Color-Plate 1, Frontispiece to Vol. 1, well illustrates the 
richness and artistry of the jewellery from this site. The naming 
of the subdivisions of this chapter will give an idea of the variety 
of the materials represented. Most of the jewellery came from 
the Late Helladic Period, and comprises gold, silver, gems, ivory, 
bone, amber, stone beads (carnelian, amethyst, rock-crystal, 
lapis lazuli, agate, steatite, malachite, of varied shapes—eight 
different shapes among the 217 carnelian beads alone), glass 
beads (19 shapes), faience, and buttons. The buttons of L.H. 
I-II are of terra-cotta, those of L.H. m are of steatite. Ivory 
was imported in bulk and here made into combs, mirror handles, 
pommels for daggers, beads, etc. 

Dr. Blegen resumes his descriptive study with Chapter vit, 
“The Bronzes” (pp. 328-354), in which the two swords, twenty- 
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one daggers, spearheads, arrowheads, knives, a saw (ca. 84 inches 
long), chisel, mirrors, tweezers, and miscellaneous objects are de- 
scribed. The designation ‘“‘cleavers’’ is rightly substituted for the 
objects formerly called razors. Of most interest are the two bronze 
daggers inlaid with gold and silver, the one with a single dolphin 
on each side, the other with birds. Three views of each dagger are 
given in color on Plate m (p. 330). Chapter rx (pp. 355-367) is 
devoted to “The Terra-cottas.”’ In addition to the sixty-three 
human figurines (mostly female), there are animal figurines, 
chariot groups, furniture, spindle whorls, buttons, etc. Except 
for five M.H. buttons, all these terra-cottas are of L.H. date. 

In one of the longest and obviously most important chapters, 
Chapter x (pp. 368-456), “The Pottery” is classified first by period 
_and then by shape, and the description is supplemented by numer- 
ous illustrations (Vol. 11) and by Mr. de Jong’s six color-plates in 
Volume 1. Furthermore, the various tomb groups are reproduced 
here, each as a unit, which is a welcome feature. ““The Miscel- 
laneous Objects” (Chap. x1, pp. 457-465), of stone, bone, shell, 
and ivory, are presented by periods and, of course, well illustrated. 
Of particular interest and importance is the ivory statuette of a 
goddess in Minoan dress (ca. 48 inches high) from Tomb 11, and 
of L.H. m1. This “offers striking testimony to the lasting effect of 
Minoan influence on mainland civilization” (p. 463). Probably 
its “relatively crude and barbarous” character precludes the pos- 
sibilitity of its being an “heirloom” inherited from the period be- 
fore the fall of the Minoan civilization. After a ‘‘Concordance of 
Inventory-Nos. with Tomb-Nos. of Vases and Terra-cottas” (pp. 
467-474) and a table giving the “Orientation of Dromoi’’ of the 
fifty-two tombs (p. 475), a convenient and full Index (pp. 477- 
486) concludes this work. 

Few excavations have been so favored with the time and means 
to produce such a thoroughgoing and excellently illustrated cata- 
logue of the finds, such a careful presentation of the evidence. 
Perhaps one may question the inclusion of figures 420 and 421, 
which but repeat in monochrome the Dolphin Dagger so well re- 
produced in color on Plate 1m (1, p. 330). Spatial limitations do not 
permit a detailed review, but attention may be called to a few 
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points. The irregularity in plan of the tomb-chambers seems the 
more remarkable in view of the comparative regularity of the 
dromoi. Helladic remains were found under the temples, stoai, 
and altar as well as on the adjacent slopes. The Mycenaean palace 
was probably on the broad terrace of the Old Temple and a mon- 
arch who lived in it in L.H. m1 was buried in the great tholos tomb 
on the slope of Asprochoma to the west. The great terrace wall— 
it is not really ““Cyclopean’’—is of the Geometric Period, as is the 
“Cyclopean”’ bridge near Mycenae. However, ‘“‘both must have 
been replacements of earlier structures’ (p. 20). The post-My- 
cenaean material has been treated subsequently by Dr. Blegen in 
the A.J.A., 1939, pp. 410-444. Despite Professor Persson’s claims 
in favor of Berbati, Dr. Blegen insists that this site of the Argive 
Heraeum was the ancient Prosymna and in support of his claim 
adduces Strabo (vu, p. 373) and Pausanias (11, 17, 2), and quotes 
Frickenhaus (Tiryns 1, pp. 118 sq.). And he adds, “the title 
[Prosymna] may also fittingly indicate the survival into Hellenic 
times at this site of much that owed its origin to earlier occupants 
_ of another race,’’ referring to the pre-Hellenic character of the 
name. 

And so Prosymna takes its place beside Korakou and Zygouries, 
Troy and Messenian Pylos, as another site that has been forced 
by the spade to surrender its secrets to its modern conqueror, 
Kipwos Blegen, famed among the Modern Greeks for his éfvéépxeca 
and success in excavating. 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


WEssTER, T. B. L., Greek Art and Literature 530-400 B.C.: New 
York, Oxford University Press (1939). Pp. xx+218, 24 plates. 
$5.00. 

Professor Webster is a man after my own heart. Ever since my 
student days at Halle, where I sat under an ideal teacher, Carl 
Robert, who taught both literature and art, I have felt that one 
could learn as much about the Greeks from the chisel-marks on 
an original mutilated torso of Phidias and from the Parthenon 
sculptures as from a piece of literature. Painter, potter, and poet 
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are all creative and show similarities in style, technique, and com- 
position, but the poet rarely influenced the artist or vice versa. But 
art and literature are complementary and do run parallel in the 
period of Greece’s greatest creative activity. Simonides said, as 
quoted by Professor Webster, “that poetry was speaking painting 
and painting silent poetry,” a statement which probably needs 
qualification. 

Webster’s analysis traces through the ripe archaic, early classi- 
cal, classical, and free periods the parallel history of literature and 
art. Such parallels can be drawn between the dominant styles in 
all periods, though the natural conservatism and sophrosyne of the 
Greek genius caused survival or revival of styles at times when 
other styles were dominant. In the archaic period refugees from 
Asia Minor brought culture to Greece. The Ionians developed the 
sensuous style, especially at Samos. Its most representative works 
are the poems of Ibycus, whose love poetry can be classed with that 
of Keats and Shelley, of Anacreon, of Phrynichus, and of Simonides 
in the Danae fragment or the Orpheus fragment; indeed the last is 
illustrated by a hydria of the Berlin painter showing Apollo singing 
while he sails over the sea and dolphins leaping for joy at his song. 
Rhodian terra-cottas, a marble head from Miletus, the Siphnian 
treasury at Delphi, ‘‘a jewel casket with its painted sculpture,” the 
Ionizing marble maidens of the Acropolis, gay with color, the 
Caeretan hydria with Heracles and Busiris are representative. I 
should add the Samian sculptures as seen in Buschor’s important 
book, Alt-Samische Standbilder: Berlin, Mann (1934), not cited by 
Webster. 

By the side of the sensuous style arose the sophisticated style, 
which had its origin in intellectualism and in the learned curiosity 
of the Ionians, that polymathy which, according to Heraclitus, 
does not teach intelligence. It delighted in rich patterning, in 
parody and mock heroism, as seen in Hipponax and Epicharmus 
and on many Caeretan hydrias such as that in the Louvre illus- 
trating the ninth book of the Iliad even to the point of writing the 


1 Cf. his recent article in Class. Quart. xxx111 (1939), 166-179, “Greek Theories of 
Art and Literature down to 400 B.c.” 
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name “‘Odios” near the figure of Ajax’ herald.? The rich patterns 
are seen in the oriental choruses of Aeschylus’ Suppliants and in 
the Andocides painter. 

The failure of the Ionian cities to stand against Persia, the phi- 
losophy of the simple life spread by the Spartans, the change in 
Athens from tyranny to democracy, the “‘codification of the aristo- 
cratic education,” as Jaeger calls it, caused a reaction. The Dorian 
ideal of physis (breeding), eusebia (piety) and sophrosyne (modesty) 
produced the strong style as seen best in Pindar, Simonides, and 
Aeschylus; best in art in the “Sack of Troy” of the Cleophrades 
painter and in the Aeginetan east pediment. We now have poet and 
artist using violence to impress their meaning, and the decorative 
simile yields to the illuminating metaphor. While violence, distor- 
tion, and staccato are the chief characteristics of the strong style, 
simplicity distinguishes another style, which is also a reaction from 
sophisticated formality but possesses something of the sweetness of 
the sensuous style, as in the Euthydicus kore, the “Blond Boy,” 
the “Hector” painted by Euthymides. 

In the early classical period (480-445 B.c.) the triumph of 
sophrosyne over hybris is found in Aeschylus and Pindar, in the 
sculptures of Olympia, in the Amazonomachies and Gigantomachies 
of contemporary painting.® In art the “Apollo” of Olympia and the 
bronze “Zeus” of Artemisium (illustrated on Pl. 6 with a poor pho- 
tograph taken before cleaning,‘ and without the arms) show this 
style and the unapproachable majesty of these solemn gods. But, 
as time went on, the gods became less remote and men assumed 
more individuality. Emphasis shifted from their deeds to their 
characters. 

In the last twenty years of the fifth century come disintegration 


? A reference should be given (p. 13) to the better publication of this vase with frag- 
ments from the Campana collection added in Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Louvre, 
fasc. 9. III Fa, pp. 10-11, pls. 11, 12. 

* A reference might have been given to Tarbell’s article in A.J.A. xxtv (1920), 226- 
231. 

* A photograph of an excellent reproduction of this statue with its arms restored as 
it was exhibited in the Greek building at the New York World’s Fair might have been 
used. 
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and disillusion, in which mannerism and realism live side by side 
under the influence of the Sophists and the Skeptics. The plot of 
the drama often is only a thread on which to hang display-pieces— 
soft, rich, and exotic lyrics removed from the main action of the 
play. The whole range of human emotion is known to art and litera- 
ture, as seen in the psychological analyses of Thucydides and in 
the Reed painter, but classical art and literature are still funda- 
mentally idealistic, as seen in the ideal characters of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus (called by Webster, ‘‘The Coloneus’’). The new 
realism is best represented by Euripides and Parrhasius, and I 
should consider Thucydides’ portrait of Nicias realistic rather than 
ideal, as Webster calls it (p. 151). 

It is often difficult to follow Professor Webster’s arguments and 
parallels if one is ignorant of the original vases or of the fragments 
of literature cited. The scholar would like references to the best 
and most authoritative publications of the works of art cited and 
would even like to know in what museum they now are. In only a 
few cases is this information given, in one case wrongly, where 
(p. xiv) the “Mourning Athena” is said to be in the National Mu- 
seum instead of the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The illustrations 
are mostly taken from good sources but none too well reproduced. 

From the title one expects some account of the influence of liter- 
ature on Greek vases, some of which even quote literary passages.® 
There is no consideration of vases or of other works of art which 
show the influence of literature, such as the vases which illustrate 
Aristophanes,* or Bacchylides,’ or even those vases which show the 
influence of definite passages, such as the first chorus in Aeschylus’ 
Choephori,’ or the general influence of the satyr-drama.’ For the 

5 Cf., for example, Jacobsthal’s “Géttinger Vasen, nebst einer Abhandlung Sym- 
posiaka,” in Abhandlungen der k. Ges. der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen xtv (1912), 59-63, 
where verses from Theognis, Praxilla, etc. occur on vases which show that the lyre and 
not the flute sometimes accompanied elegiac verse. Cf., for tetrameters of Gorgias to his 
Egyptian girl, A.J.A. xxx1 (1927), 352. 
oeeed a ahreshefte des Oest. Arch. Inst. x11 (1909), 80-100, “‘Aristophanes und Vasen- 

7 Cf. Corpus Vasorum, Robinson Collection, fasc. 2, pls. xxx1, xxxul, p. 26; J.H.S. 
Lv1 (1936), 77 f., pl. v (Pryce, “An Illustration of Bacchylides’’). 


§ Cf. A.J.A. xxxvi (1932), 401 ff. 
9 A.J.A. xx (1916), 391 ff.; xx1 (1917), 159-168; Ath. Mitt. xxxvi (1911), 291, Pls. 


XIII, XIV. 
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interrelation of Greek art and literature and how one supplements 
the other a good example is the calyx-crater in Oxford with scenes 
of Prometheus Fire-Lighter and Satyrs, influenced probably by a 
lost satyr-play of Aeschylus, called Prometheus Purkaeus.“ Fur- 
thermore, Professor Webster does not even give us a list of pas- 
sages in literature which describe works of art, such as the famous 
passage in Euripides’ Jon (187-219) about the temple sculptures 
at Delphi," nor passages in Aristophanes, Menander, and others 
which are explained by works of art and architecture.’? Such books 
(not referred to by Webster) as Robert, Bild und Lied: Berlin, 
Weidmann (1881), and Huddilston, The Attitude of the Greek Tra- 
gedians toward Art: London, Macmillan (1898), need revision. 

The book is well printed and unusually free from misprints. On 
p. xiii Riezler is twice spelt Reizler. 

Professor Webster’s beautiful book is a real aesthetic appraisal 
of what the Greeks did in art and literature in the fifth century B.c. 
It reintegrates two great fields of Greek culture which have been 
too much separated in recent years. 

Davi M. RosINson 


THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


10 Cf. A.J.A. xii (1939), 618-639. 

1 This is done to a certain extent by Walter Miller in Daedalus and Thespis, The Con- 
tributions of the Ancient Dramatic Poets to our Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of Greece: 
New York, Macmillan (1929). 12 Cf. Olynthus, vim1, passim. 
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Linguistics for the Classroom 


The emphasis which modern pedagogy places on Latin word- 
formation and English derivatives from Latin puts upon the suc- 
cessful teacher the responsibility of becoming familiar with the 
general principles of Latin phonology and etymology. Since the 
appearance in “Hints” of the item, ‘‘Linguistics—a Classroom 
Aid,” by Professor Gummere,! teachers have asked for more. The 
following is from a paper read at the Iowa Classical Conference 
by Franklin H. Potter, of the University of Iowa.” 


Many Latin vowels which were originally short were lengthened in historic 
times. There was a regular lengthening before -ns, -nf, -nx, and -nct. The 
prefix in- with duco gives induco, with short i; but when it was prefixed to a 
word beginning with s or f, the vowel of in- was lengthened; thus, insilio; 
insequor; infers; inficid; etc. Similarly, confers; but cdntuli. 

Vowels which were originally long became short in some positions; that 
is, before final -r and -1, except in monosyllables, e.g., car, sol; and before final 
-m, -t, -nt, and -ntur. All of these shortenings, except before final -/, are seen 
in the subjunctive tenses, where the vowels before the personal endings were 
originally long. Animal (stem, animéli-), is an example of shortening before 
final -I. 

When an accented short syllable was followed by an unaccented long, the 
shortening of the long took place, except where the quantity was restored by 


1 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvi (1940), 49 f. See also Professor Gummere’s “A Matter 
of Orthography,” CrassicaL JouRNAL xxxvit (1942), 241 f. 
2 December, 1940. 
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conscious analogy. Thus, in ibi, nisi, modo, etc., the earlier long final vowels 
became short. In mihi, tibi, sibi the same shortening took place, but people 
who were particular or conservative clung to the older pronunciation, per- 
haps under the influence of the -i in the dative of the third declension. In 
Vergil’s time both pronunciations were in good and common use, and he used 
) sometimes one and sometimes the other, according to the requirements of 
his meter. 

Sometimes Vergil uses a third person plural perfect indicative with a short 
penult, e.g., stetérunt. Some commentators give the impression that Vergil 
has arbitrarily shortened the penult. But the student of historical Latin 
grammar knows that this form with the short penult is a correct historical 
form of the perfect and was in common use along with the other two forms, 
stetérunt and stetére. In reality the form steférunt with the long penult, which 
is generally given as the regular form, is historically the outlaw. 

A schoolboy asked the reason for the interchange of s and r and of u and e 
in the declension of genus. He was told that Latin, like every other language, 
was subject to changes in the sounds which made up the word, very much 
as in English the f of knife is changed to » in knives. When an original Latin 
, s came between two vowels, it ultimately became r. That accounts for the 
r in generis and temporis, honoris and hundreds of other words which have r 
in such a position. But, of course, not all r’s have this origin. The u and e 
in genus and generis represent a variation of vowels which goes back to the 
parent speech from which Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, English, German, Celtic 
and many other languages descended, and there is no satisfactory explana- 
tion further than to observe the facts. A similar vowel gradation occurs in 
the English sing, sang, sung. Thus the Latin genus had two stems, genos- 
) and genes-. Genos became genus in the nominative singular because an origi- 
nal 4 regularly became 2 in final syllables ending in a consonant. Other ex- 
amples of ablaut, or vowel variation originating in the parent speech, are 
seen in such groups as fegé: toga; sequor: socius; fides: fidd: foedus; dic: 
dictus; ducé: ductus; pés: pédis; 0, is: tturus; vided: vidi; dare: dinum; meniis, 
memini: mones. 

But this phenomenon of vowel gradation, which goes back to prehistoric 
conditions, must be distinguished from vowel differences which resulted in 
historic times from accent and other causes. The # in i/wrus is prehistoric, but 
the i in it, the third singular of eo, illustrates a shortening which took place 
before final -t not long before the time of Cicero. The -fi- in conficio and the 
-fe- in confectus result from a weakening of the 4 which appears in facio and 
factus. When in such compounds 4 came before a single consonant (except r) 
or before ng, it ultimately became 1; but if two consonants or r followed the 


original 4, the vowel usually became &. The short vowels e and o became i 
under conditions similar to those which caused 4 to become #. Thus from the 
simple teneo we have the compound contineo; and amico-, the stem of amicus, 
plus the suffix fia gave amicitia. If an original i preceded the stem vowel 0, 
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the result was different, as in societas. In compounds the diphthong ae became 
i, as in caedo: incidé. This weakening was due to an early accent on the first 
syllable, which accounts also for the varying quantity of the i in the perfects 
cecidi and cecidi (from caedo and cado respectively). Similarly, the diphthong 
au became long 4, as in concladé from claudo, and the @ in accasé represents 
the au in causa. 

In the compounds of salio, saltus, we see a still different development. The 
a of salio regularly became i, as in insilio; but when followed by / plus a 
consonant in syllables which lacked the accent in one period of the language, 
the a regularly became e, then 0, and ultimately wu, as in insultus. Similarly 
from the root vel seen in velim, the 3rd singular indicative was volt, later vult. 

Analogy is a very pervasive factor in determining the forms of a language. 
It accounts for the retention of the long z in mihi, sibi, tibi and of the long 
6 in such iambic verbs as amd, pets, scid. But Vergil once (Aen. m1, 602) has 
scio with short o. Analogy accounts for the long vowels in the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth declensions. By analogy the i stems of the third declension 
borrowed their genitive singular, accusative singular, and accusative plural 
from the consonant stems; while the consonant stems borrowed their nomi- 
native plural from the i stems. The true genitive plural of the second declen- 
sion, represented by such genitive forms as virum, deum, ducentum, etc., was 
displaced by a form ending in -orum, following the analogy of the genitive 
plural of the first declension; while the first declension adopted and made 
over phonetically the genitive singular of the second declension, abandoning 
its original genitive singular, which is still seen in certain stereotyped forms 
like pater familias. Analogy accounts for many features seen in individual 
words. Like genus, tempus originally had a stem in -os and one in -es. The 
stem in -es is seen in tempestas; but in temporis, etc., the o of the nominative 
was extended by analogy to the oblique cases, while in the nominative the 
o in the final syllable regularly became u. Honor was originally an s stem, 
as is shown by the occasional form honos. It had long o in the nominative singu- 
lar and short e elsewhere. Honestas shows the e form of the stem. The long 
o of the nominative was extended by analogy to the oblique cases, where the 
s coming between two vowels became r. This r was extended back by analogy 
to the nominative giving honor with long 6. Then this long o was shortened 
before final r; and thus pretty nearly everything as it was in the original word 
was upset and reversed. 

Consonants were subject to various phonetic changes. When s or a group 
of consonants ending in s came before a sonant consonant (except g or r), 
the s or consonant group was lost with compensatory lengthening of a pre- 
ceding short vowel. Thus when the prefix ex- was used with a verb beginning 
with a surd consonant, it remained unchanged, as in excedo, expello, exsequor. 
But this same prefix before a sonant consonant appears as in édacé, émitté, 
évenid, etc. As a result of this phonetic change the doublets ex and é came into 
being, and @ was extended to form such compounds as égredior, éripio, etc., 
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which as original combinations would have given something different. 
Similarly, when ex was used as a preposition, it suffered the same change in 
external combinations, thus giving the two forms of the preposition. The 
history of d, ab, abs, is similar, yielding such compounds as dmitté, abstined. 
Similarly in the compounds discedo, dispono, distineo, dissentio, the prefix 
dis- appears unchanged before a surd consonant; but before a sonant the s 
is lost with lengthening of the i in dimitté, didaco, diligo, dividé, etc. 

A very common change which consonants suffer is assimilation. For ex- 
ample, note the forms of the prefix ad- in affero, attuli, allatus, appeto, acquiro. 
Before words beginning with s the d of ad becomes s, as in assum, assentio, 
and assequor. But one s is lost if the simplex begins with s followed by a con- 
sonant, as in ascribo and ascendo. The form taken by the prefix dis- in dif- 
ferent situations is illustrated by differd, distuli, dilatus. Instead of writing 
these compounds as they were pronounced, the Romans often used a learned 
spelling to show the origin of the word; hence we have such spelling as 
adfero, adsequor, adsum, etc. In the later centuries these learned spellings 
sometimes had a reflex influence on the pronunciation, which explains in 
part why the Latin dimitts has given the English dismiss along side of demise 
and demit. 

A form which often attracts the curiosity of the inquiring pupil is rettuli, 
the perfect of refero. Why two t’s? Many Latin verbs form the perfect stem 
by reduplication: cecidi, cecidi, peperi, momordi, spopondi, memini, and, 
orinally, ¢etuli. The original form of the perfect of refero was retetuli with the 
accent on the first syllable, resulting in syncopation, or loss of the e between 
the two ?’s; hence the classical spelling rettuli. So also repperi. Similarly an 
original *redido by syncopation gave reddo, which by false division set up the 
prefix red- seen in redeo. 

When a vowel is followed by two consonants in a word, one cannot tell 
from the use of the word in poetry whether the vowel is long or short. There 
are many ways by which scholars can tell whether these “‘hidden quantities” 
are long or short. One of the best ways is to observe the behavior of the vowel 
in the Romance languages. Frequently the grammatical history of the word 
will tell the story as in the case of mantius and related words, where the long 
# is the result of contraction. We know that the first i in existimé is long be- 
cause it represents the diphthong ae of aestimo. In some cases the Romans 
themselves indicated the long vowels by diacritical marks. The phonetic 
behavior of vowels within the language is often interesting. An instance is 
seen in the participles factus and actus. Compounds of factus yield -fectus, 
showing that the a in factus is short; compounds of actus (adactus, coactus, 
etc.) show that the a in actus is long. Similarly, attactus shows the long @ 
in tactus, while the i in attingo shows that the a in tango is short. 

When two original dentals came together in Latin they phonetically be- 
came two s’s, as in the participle missus. If preceded by a long vowel, one s 
was lost, as in usus and visus. The retention of the two s’s in missus proves 
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that the i is short, although the corresponding vowel in the perfect misi is 
long. 

We may be troubled by those words which contain a consonantal i in the 
middle of the word. Such are: maior, eius, cuius, huius, compounds of iacio, 
and proper names ending in -ius preceded by a vowel, like Pompeius. When 
two i’s, one of which is consonantal, came together the Romans wrote only 
one but pronounced both; thus, maior, was pronounced mai-ior. The first 
syllable is long because it contains a diphthong, but of course the a is short. 
Similarly, mai-ius, ei-ius, cui-ius, hui-ius, con-iicio. In the case of conicio 
the spelling probably influenced the pronunciation in the later centuries. 

The nominatives hic and hoc have been a source of trouble, since some edi- 
tors have marked the vowels in these words long. The facts are clearly known 
from the origin and history of these words, from inscriptions, and from an 
explicit statement of Velius Longus, a grammarian of the second century. 
Hoc is a neuter pronoun with a short o as in guod. To the original form, 
hod, the deictic particle -ce was added, giving hodce. The final e was lost, as 
in many other Latin words; d was assimilated, giving hocc; only one c was 
written, but both were pronounced when the following word began with a 
vowel. This accounts for the fact that hoc always makes a long syllable even 
though the vowel is short. On the analogy of hoc with one c in sight and two 
c’s pronounced, hic was sometimes pronounced with two c’s, making a long 
syllable. In the adverb hic and the ablative Adc, the vowels are, of course, 
properly marked long. 

Torreo and its participle tostus appear quite irregular to the eye of the stu- 
dent; but they conform to regular phonetic laws in Latin. They go back to 
an original root érs and are cognate with our word “thirsty.’”’ When the rs 
came between two vowels the sounds were assimilated giving rr as in forreo. 
When the participle suffix was added, bringing the rs before a consonant, 
the r was lost, very much as in the English word which we write “burst” 
but for which we often hear the slang pronunciation “‘bust.” 


FRANKLIN H. POTTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa City ' 


How to Make Lantern Slides 


In the CLASsICAL JoURNAL of last May, Mr. Henry T. Wilt 
gave an interesting discussion of the use of typed or written lantern 
slides in the daily work.' I have found that picture slides are inter- 
esting and helpful in teaching Roman life. Two members of my 
classes made several slides showing the mills and methods of 


1 Cf. C.J. xxxvi (1941), 503 f. 
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grinding grain and the selling of bread. One pupil made a beautiful 
colored slide of women at a Roman fountain. 

The materials for making these slides can be obtained from 
any photography shop or the Keystone View Company. The fol- 
lowing materials are necessary: (1) Clear glass slides 3}” x4", (2) 
etched glass slides, (3) one-half inch black binding tape, (4) amber 
cellophane (this comes cut to size), (5) India ink, (6) Keystone 
lantern-slide crayons,” (7) very fine etching pen. 


TO MAKE A BLACK AND WHITE SIDE: 


(1) Draw or trace the picture with etching pen and India ink on the amber 
cellophane. (Hold the cellophane at the edges.) 

(2) Place the cellophane between two pieces of clear-glass slides 3}” x4”. 

(3) Place binding tape completely around the edges to seal the two pieces 
of glass. 

TO MAKE A COLORED SLIDE: 

(1) Lay the piece of etched glass on the drawing or picture, and trace the 
details in pencil outline. Free-hand sketches, however, may be made. 

(2) Color with Keystone crayons. 

(3) If it is desired to preserve the slide, place a piece of clear cover glass 
over the picture and bind with tape. 


The pupils in my classes were thrilled when these slides, which 
had been made by fellow-students, were projected. Pupils gave 
talks concerning the pictures. It is our hope to build a library of 
slides on Roman life. The discussions are much more effective. 

I owe the inspiration for this work to the Visual Education Com- 
mittee of our schools. They held a clinic on March 5, 1941 and 
demonstrated how to accomplish this. They provide the materials 
to any of our local teachers. The chairman also gave me the little 
blue handovok entitled ‘How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides,” 
published by the Keystone View Company (25 cents). All details 
for the black and white, colored, and typed slides are given in 
this booklet. I trust you, too, will have the pleasure that I have 
enjoyed in this ervveriment. 

GERALDINE GARTLEIN 
CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


? To be purchased of the Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general nou, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Classical Association of New England 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England will be held at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, on March 27 and 28. At the Friday morning session President Roswell 
Gray Ham, of Mount Holyoke College, will deliver the address of welcome, 
to be responded to by Dean George H. Chase, president of the Association. 
The program of papers on Friday will include the following: “Auri Sacra 
Fames: A Discussion of Cicero’s Pro Cluentio,” Professor Leslie F. Smith, 
University of Maine; ‘“The Importance of Cicero’s Social Career,” Dr. Walter 
Allen, Jr., Yale University; ‘Greek Tyranny and Its Influence on Sculpture,” 
(illustrated), Professor Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Brown University; 
“Classical Mythology and the Modern Arts” (illustrated), President Doro- 
thy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College; “ ‘Tolle, Lege’ versus ‘Veni, Audi’: A 
Demonstration,” Professor Frederick C. Packard, Jr., Harvard University. 
After Friday evening’s paper, “History and Romance,” by Professor 
Henry W. Prescott, of Princeton University, there will be an informal social 
gathering and smoker. 

At the two sessions on Saturday the following papers will be read: ‘“Re- 
marks on the College Board Latin Examination,” Professor Margaret E. 
Taylor, Wellesley College; ‘Some Possibilities in the Teaching of General 
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Language Courses,” Professor Edward D. Myers, Trinity College; ‘Practical 
Experience with General Language,” Miss Ruth I. Stearns, West Hartford 
High School, Connecticut; “The Place of General Language in the Modern 
High-School Curriculum,” Professor Rollin H. Tanner, New York Univer- 
sity, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Classical League; “Quid expedivit 
psittaco? or, The Soul of Grammar (with apologies to Sonnenschein and to 
Persius),’’ Professor Joshua Whatmough, Harvard University; “A Fifth- 
Century Interlinear Translation of the Aeneid’’ (illustrated), Professor Er- 
nest L. Hettich, New York University, delegate from the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States; “Nihil Roma Maius’’ (illustrated), Professor 
Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley College; ‘‘Latin Christian Writers as Source 
Material for Roman Religion,” Dr. Claude W. Barlow, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

All teachers and any others who are interested in the classics are cordially 
invited to attend the meeting. Further information may be obtained from 
the chairman of the local committee of arrangements, Professor Cornelia C. 
Coulter, Mount Holyoke College, or from the secretary of the Association, 
Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States and of the Northern Section was held at the University of Oregon on 
December 29 and 30, 1941, the president, Dr. Edna Landros, presiding. 

The first meeting was held at 3:00 p.m. in the Associated Women Students’ 
room in Gerlinge Hall. Dr. Donald Erb, president of the University of Oregon, 
gave the address of welcome and presented the Association with a myrtle- 
wood gavel as a memento of the 1941 conference. Dr. William Read accepted 
the gavel. 

The following papers were then read: “Digging up Athens,”’ Dr. Thomas 
Sidey, University of Washington; “Things of Wonder,” Dr. Frederick Com- 
bellack, University of Oregon; “Philosophers and Poets,” Dr. O. J. Todd, 
University of British Columbia. 

Following this session a tea was given in Alumni Hall by the Classics De- 
partment of the University, and an exhibit of the Murray Warner collection 
of oriental art was shown in the Art Museum. 

At 7:00 p.m. members and friends gathered for dinner at the Anchorage. 
Dr. Solomon Katz read a paper on “‘Even Classicists are Odd.” An illustrated 
lecture was then given in Condon Hall by Dr. S. A. Amyx, University of 
California, on ‘“‘Greek Vases on the Pacific Coast.” 

The second meeting was opened at 9:30 a.m. by Dr. Wm. M. Read, with 
“The Aeneid—A Masterpiece?”’; Professor J. L. Casteel, University of Ore- 
gon, spoke on “Ancient Rhetoric—Or Is It?”’ Exhibits of the John Nash 
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collection of fine printing and the Burgess Collection of rare books were shown 
at the University Library. 

The third session opened with Miss Juanita Demmer, Medford High 
School, on “Emphases in High-Schooi Latin.’’ Miss Mary Parounagian, Grant 
High School, Portland, Oregon, presented a paper on “‘Labienus, the Great 
Enigma.” 

At the business meeting Dr. Wm. M. Read, University of Washington, 
was elected president of the Northern Section; Father J. P. Whelly, University 
of Portland, vice-president; Catherine Calouri, Seaside High School, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Classical Association elected: president, O. C. Crawford, Santa Barbara 
School, Carpenteria, California; executive committee, Miss Juanita Demmer, 
Medford High School, Medford, Oregon. 

A tea was given for the members of the Association by Dr. and Mrs. Erb 
at the President’s House. 


Ohio—Columbus Latin Club 


The Columbus Latin Club at its meeting on January 17 was addressed by 
Professor Frederick Santee, of Kenyon College, on the subject ““Greek Medi- 
cine.” Dr. Santee, being both a philologist and a physician, made a most 
interesting address on this fascinating subject, of which he is master from 
both points of view. 


Wisconsin—University of Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin Players will produce Euripides’ Hippolytus 
_ March 25-28 in the beautiful new Wisconsin Union theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Ronald E. Mitchell. The chorus will consist of members of ‘‘Orchesis,”’ 
Margaret H’Doubler’s dance group. 


Correlation of High-School and College Latin 


The Committee on the Correlation of High-School and College Latin, 
authorized by the Executive Committee of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, has been appointed through the Committee on the 
Present Status of Classical Education and is now functioning. 

The Committee consists of Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri, Chairman; Professor Walter R. Agard, University 
of Wisconsin; Professor Russel M. Geer, The Tulane University; Professor 
W. C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis University; and Professor Edgar A. Menk, 
Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, 
College of William and Mary, and Professor E. K. Turner, Emory University, 
are ex officio members. 
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A Correction 


In the advertising section of our February issue we repeated, as requested, 
a standing advertisement of Eta Sigma Phi, but failed to note that the central 
office of the fraternity was 10 longer at the University of Chicago, but at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. We hope that someone in the Classics staff 
at the University of Chicago will see to it that all communications addressed 
to the central office of Eta Sigma Phi are forwarded to the Executive Secre- 
tary, Mary K. Brokaw, at Ohio University. We greatly regret the confusion 
that may be caused by this oversight. 


Education for April 


The April number of Education will again be a classical number. Included 
are papers by F. S. Dunham, R. M. Gummere, Lillian B. Lawler, W. L. Carr, 
R. H. Tanner, Sister Francis Joseph, Pauline E. Burton, and F. L. Fehling; 
the editor is B. L. Ullman. Those desiring copies should send $.50 to the 
Palmer Co., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. The number of copies available 
is limited. No copies of the previous classical numbers (June, 1934, April, 
1937, December, 1938) are now to be had. 


The Gallatin Collection of Greek Vases 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently purchased the Albert Gal- 
latin Collection of Greek Vases, which consists of over 250 examples ranging 
in date from the seventh century to the third century B.c. Beginning Feb- 
ruary 23, they will be exhibited temporarily in the room formerly used for the 
Museum’s Roman glass, now retired because of war conditions. 

The collection, which Mr. Gallatin acquired with discrimination over a 
period of thirty years, is well known to students of Greek art. It includes 
vases of first-rate quality as well as those with exceptional techniques, rare 
subjects, and interesting inscriptions. The majority of the vases are Athenian 
and date from the sixth and fifth centuries, the great period of Greek pottery. 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


The American Historical Review xiv (1941).—(October: 64-72) W. L. 
Westermann, ‘Ephraim Beanland and Zenon of Caunus: A Historical Com- 
parison.” “Upon the surface, at least, there is a marked similarity between 
the position of Zenon as business manager of the estate of Apollonius and that 
of the overseers of the plantation owned by James K. Polk in Yalabusha 
County, Mississippi. . . . A highly complex economic and agricultural system 
in Egypt, empirically developed by three thousand years of growth, is brought 
into contrast with a system that is ‘modern,’ chronologically speaking, but 
nevertheless the more primitive of the two in its organizational form.” The 
result is highly flattering for Zenon. 


The American Mercury tm (1941).—(July: 49-55) Frederick H. Cramer, 
“Case Studies in Isolationism.” In sketching the rise to dominance by Philip 
of Macedon and, later, Rome, Mr. Cramer showed that in both instances 
there was present that pattern of conditions and devices—disunion of oppo- 
nents, appeasement, isolationism, bribery, Fifth Column organization— 
which have been utilized so effectively by recent aggressors. 


The Art Bulletin xxim (1941).—(December: 251-291) Doro Levi, “The 
. Allegories of the Months in Classical Art.” “ ... through a minute and at- 

tentive analysis of the preserved monuments, we have obtained a compara- 
tively clear picture of the genesis and the development of the figured cal- 
endars. . . . Against a classification into supposed clearly separated schools, 
we have only been able to reaffirm the substantial unity of Roman civilization, 
which carried on and diffused Hellenic tradition. ... We have been able 
again to perceive the closest ties between Antiquity and the Middle Ages, and 
to demonstrate the dependence of the latter on the former in motives and in 
artistic formulas.” There are nineteen photographic illustrations and six 
drawings. 

Asia xu (1941).—(September: 506-511) Harald Ingholt, “Tomb in the 
Syrian Desert.” ‘“Taken as a whole, the family effigies from the Malku tomb 
{at Palmyra] reflect the varied cultures which met and mingled in this oasis 
and influenced both the art and history of Palmyra.” There are nine photo- 
graphic illustrations. 
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Association of American Colleges Bulletin xxvm (1941).—(October: 529- 
530) “Resolutions of the Executive Council of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America on What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” A denunciation 
of the “report submitted by a Special Committee of the National Youth 
Commission entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach. . . . the report sets 
forth an entirely inadequate and in some respects a distorted picture of the 
values of English and the foreign languages in preparation for life in a demo- 
cratic society.”’ See the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxv1, 513-517; 573 f.; xxxvu, 
53-55. 


Bulletin of The John Rylands Library xxv (1941).—(August: 3) E. F. 
Jacob, ““H. G. Cvstodi.” A Latin poem, trochaic tetrameters in accentual 
verse with rhyme, written in honor of Henry Guppy, Librarian of The John 
Rylands Library since its opening in 1899. (97-118) Guthrie Vine, “Around 
the Earliest Spanish Version of Aesop’s Fables.” “... the subject of the 
present article is the earliest edition of the first Spanish translation, printed at 
Toulouse in 1488, of which the only known copy is in the John Rylands Li- 
brary.” The five groups of fables in the volume contain a total of 167 fables. 
There are three plates, each reproducing a page of the book. xxv1 (1941).— 
(October-November: 10-14) A biographical notice of James Rendel Harris. 
(16-18) A biographical notice of Sir James Fraser, O.M. (49-56) Henry John 
Chaytor, “The Medieval Reader and Textual Criticism.” “The purpose of 
this article is to suggest that the ancient practice [of going through motions 
of vocalizing the words while reading to oneself] was continued in medieval 
times.”’ Auditory and not visual memories of words were used by the reader 
to understand a text. (206-224) [Henry Guppy], ““The Dawn of the Revival 
of Learning.”’ This is a summarizing essay; a brief list of authorities is ap- 
pended. 


The Cambridge Historical Journal vir (1941).—(No. 1: 1-22) P. Grierson, 
“Election and Inheritance in Early Germanic Kingship.” “ . . . the period of 
the Barbarian Invasions and . . . the German kingdoms set up within the old 
Imperial frontiers” are studied. “Election and inheritance occur in the case 
of each monarchy, but they do not occur together. There is no trace of regular 
election within a dynasty ... .” 


The Catholic Historical Review xxvm (1941).—(October: 279-315) Martin 
J. Higgins, “International Relations at the Close of the Sixth Century.” 
“From the agreement with the Latins in 486 B.c. down to the end of the reign 
_ of Justinian in 565 a.p., she [Rome] dealt with no nation as an equal and recog- 
nized none as her peer. . . . The purpose of the present article, however, is to 
demonstrate that at the end of the sixth century Rome unequivocally recog- 
nized the right of Persia to exist as a sovereign and independent state on terms 
of equality with herself. . . . Previous to 590, Rome claimed exclusive domi- 
nance of the earth; thenceforth she agreed to divide the world into two equal 
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shares. She reserved the West for herself; the East she assigned to Persia... . 
The enlightened author of this solution was Tiberius [574—582].” 


The Catholic World cmt (1941).—(August: 574-580) Raymond V. Schoder, 
“Pity the Greekless.”” An appraisal of what Rufus Shekelsucher will miss by 
not being able to read Greek. 


English ur (1941).—(Summer: 209-211) G. M. Young, “On Translation.’ 
This article is a favorable review of Edward Marsh’s translation of The Odes 
of Horace. It includes comments on the problem of making an adequate 
translation. 


The English Historical Review tv1 (1941).—(July: 353-373) C. E. Stevens, 
“Gildas Sapiens.” “This paper is an attempt to reveal the evidence of his 
thinking, and to justify before critical historians the ‘Wisdom’ of one who 
may be regarded not unjustly as their precursor.” It is a critical discussion 
of the De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae as a sixth-century source of early 
British history. 


The Expository Times tm (1941).—(June: 353-357) J. W. Jack, “Recent 
Biblical Archaeology.” Various aspects of agriculture among the Israelites are 
described; the discoveries at Ezion-Geber are analyzed for biblical students; 
attention is called to evidence in the Ras Shamra tablets for the existence of 
guilds of workmen “in Syria and Palestine as far back as the fifteenth century 
B.c.”” (September: 454-458) J. W. Jack, “Recent Biblical Archaeology,’ The 
subjects discussed are “After the Harvest,” “Shipping at Ugarit (Ras 
Shamra),” and “Old Testament Mythology.” 


Harpers Magazine ctxxxim (1941).—(October: 512-526) Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, “Education for Freedom.” A vigorous advocacy of a liberal educa- 
tion for all the citizens of a democracy. He expresses the opinion that ‘“‘our 
citizens will have to learn at least one foreign language.” 


The Harvard Theological Review xxxtv (1941).—(July: 163-200) Arthur 
Stanley Pease, “‘Caeli Enarrant.”’ A presidential address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Philological Association in 1940.“ . . . I have 
attempted to describe the use of the teleological argument by some of the 
greatest figures of Greek and Roman philosophy, and its adoption by other 
thinkers of wide influence in Jewish and Christian thought.’”’ (October: 219- 
250) C. C. McCown, “Codex and Roll in the New Testament.” “The data, 
then, literary and archaeological, Christian and pagan, clearly support the 
hypothesis that the Christian Scriptures in part were written in codices from 
the very beginning and that the collection of the documents into a book of 
Gospels and into another of Paul’s letters was made possible by the previous 
invention of the parchment and papyrus codex.” 
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The Illustrated London News cxcvut (1941).—(June 21: 814 f.) ““Baalbek 
the Splendid: Towering Temples to the Sun-God and Bacchus; Massive 
Roman Ruins; Colossal Stones.”’ Six photographic illustrations and an ex- 
planatory note. One illustration shows “‘a scale model restoration by M. Jean 
Debs, made ten years ago.”’ cxcrx (1941).—(August 9: 169) “British Units 
Ousting Snipers from the Ruins of Zenobia’s Palmyra.” Five photographic 
illustrations showing British troops operating among the ruins of the ancient 
city. There is also a brief explanatory note. (December 6: 728-729) John 
Squire, “‘ ‘Etruscan Sculpture,’ by Ludwig Goldscheider.” Ten illustrations 
of the book are reproduced and accompanied by explanatory captions and 
notes. There are also some miscellaneous remarks on the Etruscans under the 
subtitle “‘An appreciation.” 


Isis xxxim (1941).—(December: 514-518) Alfred C. Andrews, “‘Alimentary 
Use of Lovage in the Classical Period.”’ The plant which the ancients generally 
called ligusticum is identified as “lovage.”’ Its uses are described. 


The Journal of American Folklore (1941).—(January—June: 44~47) 
C. Grant Loomis, ‘‘The Ring of Polycrates in the Legends of the Saints.” 
“The common factor which associates to the Polycrates story all the instances 
quoted is the recovery of an object from a fish.” 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology xu (1941).—(July: 360- 
363) Ernest Jones, “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Account of the Establishment of 
Episcopacy in Britain.”’ A possible derivation from Pseudo-Isodorus is sug- 
gested. “There would seem, then, to be ample reason to consider the whole 
story as Geoffrey tells it as, with the possible exception of Duvianus and 
Faganus, a brilliant combination of details—all, alike, unhistoric—from other 
writers, which together made up a seemingly veracious and authoritative 
tale.” (October: 588-561) Geoffrey B. Riddehough, “William Morris’s Trans- 
lation of the Odyssey.” A brief note in which are indicated certain peculiarities 
of Mr. Morris’ style, and his indebtedness to the version of Butcher and 
Lang. 


Journal of the History of Ideas 1 (1941).—(October: 430-448) Harold S. 
Wilson, “Some Meanings of ‘Nature’ in Renaissance Literary Theory.” Classi- 
cal antecedents or parallels are also cited, so as “to suggest a possibly relevant 
background for the Renaissance doctrines here noted.” (497-504) William 
Ringler, ‘‘Poeta Nascitur Non Fit: Some notes on the History of an Aphorism.” 
“So far as I am aware, the earliest appearance, in any recognizable form, of 
the expression poeta nascitur non fit is in a commentary on Horace which now 
goes under the name of Pseudo-Acro.” Consideration is given to ‘‘the complex 
of ideas from which . . . [the aphorism] took its origin and with which it was 
early associated.” 
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The Journal of Theological Studies xtm (1941).—(July—October: 165-173) 
C. J. Cadoux, “The Imperatival Use of tva in the New Testament.” ‘The 
number of instances collected by our authorities [from sources other than the 
N. T.] suffices to show that by the first century A.D. the usage was well estab- 
lished; and it is interesting to note that it survives in modern Greek.” (178- 
179) H. F. D. Sparks, “Lachish and the Date of the Exodus.” A brief note 
arguing that “‘Lachish, as interpreted by Mr. Starkey, can . . . be quoted for 
the ‘late’ date (c. 1220).” (190-193) A. D. Doyle, ‘‘Pilate’s Career and the 
Date of the Crucifixion.” Evidence is discussed for ‘‘one of the two most 
likely dates [of the crucifixion], 33.” 


Language xv (1941).—(July-September: 181-188) E. H. Sturtevant, 
“The Indo-Hittite and Hittite Correspondences of Indo-European 9.” (189- 
193) Roland G. Kent, “The Greek Aspirated Perfect.” ““An argument against 
Sturtevant’s interpretation of the aspiration by laryngeals in the IH personal 
endings (Lang. xv1: 179-182) ....”” (201-211) G. Bonfante, Latin and 
Romance Weak Perfect.” “We have attempted to show that the ‘short’ para- 
digm (cantdi cantdsti, etc.) is the ‘original’ form for the ‘weak’ perfect, which 
was normal in Vulgar Latin and was therefore continued directly in the Ro- 
mance languages; and that the ‘long’ paradigm was of later, analogical origin, 
and was always more or less confined to the literary language. The case of the 
‘weak’ perfect also constitutes a good example of the importance of Romance 
linguistics for the study of Latin, and of the great difference existing between 
Vulgar Latin and the ‘official’ or ‘classical’ Latin transmitted to us by in- 
scriptions and authors.” 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society Lxxxv (1941).—(Novem- 
ber 17: 71-83) Tucker Brooke, “Some Pre-Armada Propagandist Poetry in 
England (1585—1586).” Nine Horatian odes in Latin written by William Gager 
and published in pamphlet form by the Oxford University Press in 1586 have 
been preserved in two sets of pamphlets. These odes are here reprinted for the 
first time, and are accompanied by a prose version in English. Two title-pages 
are reproduced. (84-91) Campbell Bonner, ‘“The Ship of the Soul on a Group 
of Grave-stelae from Terenuthis.”’ Four grave-stelae of the late fourth or early 
fifth centuries of the Christian era are interpreted. The author reviews the 
use among the Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians of the symbolism of the ship 
or boat to express the fate of the individual. 


